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A SCOTS WANDERJAHRE 


THE PLEASURES OF DECAY 


‘* Oh, if we never knew the genial hour, 
When Happiness sits by us like a god, 
Dispensing treasures, we would never know 
The barren sadness of the common day.” 
—DAVID Gray. 


THERE were premonitions. On the sun- 
light of three successive Sundays yellow 
blinds were drawn and dark, substantial 
shutters closed. An appetite for peace, 
and remoteness, kept a locked door on 
visitors, and thus, in solitary fancy, were 
spent the hours betweén work and work. 
It may be the acme of egotism, but of all 
persons I have found myself to myself 
least tiresome. The prospect of a day in 


my own company is always delicious. In- 
A 
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deed, I’m the only person I sing to care- 
fully and without being asked. Thus a 
lonely Sunday is communion Sunday. 

To outsiders it looked uncommonly like 
laziness; but the reproach was easily 
swallowed, for the outsider is a shallow 
person at the best. Every week-end con- 
firmed the vanity of life. One day in seven 
spent in the clouds made me inspect man 
critically, and a glimpse of him at his 
pathetic swagger in summer finery, living 
up to his income and beyond his neigh- 
bours’ comprehension, was enough to con- 
vince choirs invisible that our globe has a 
perpetual close time for things spiritual. 

On Thursday evening I made a question- 
able attempt at social gaiety by trying to 
meet two engagements at one hour, in 
places two miles apart. Human capacity 
is limited, and although within brief time 
a professor of chemistry cajoled me into 
the mirage of bimetallism and associative 
memory, it was well on toward midnight 
ere, two miles distant, I plunged into the 
beauties of anonymous vernacular songs. 
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Next day an airing on the Corporation car 
out west was decreed of heaven. With 
much assurance, on Saturday morning my 
hat was dumped down on the office table, 
accompanied by the half-jocular remark, 
“TY’m about at the end of my tether.” The 
announcement was received salted. After 
some ineffectual treatment of letters, ac- 
counts, and foreign newspapers, a deep con- 
viction of the evils of indoor life brought 
me to my feet. ‘The freshness has gone 
off you,” said the veteran oracularly. In 
return for this recognition of visible wilt- 
ing, I offered to accompany him on his way 
to the railway station. On my way back I 
called at a chemist’s, who handed across 
the counter a black concoction in a small 
phial. 

By previous agreement, I joined a friend 
at the underground railway on an expedi- 
tion to a strange town twenty miles down 
the water. Waiting long on the train, amid 
a fevered holiday crowd, my legs became 
saplings, and a box of portable signals was 
chosen as a piace of rest. During the 
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strong heat of the afternoon we walked the 
unfamiliar town, praying for the coming 
of a man who might invent a thoroughfare 
with two shady sides. We ventured a few 
miles into the country, past a modern 
cemetery, up a dry, stiff, straitened Calvin- 
istic avenue, where I was seized with yellow 
and heliotrope rhododendrons on the brain. 
Seeing a little stream, I went down to it 
and drank like an ordinary beast, and then 
consulted a time-table. On the journey 
back I seemed floating among clouds, and 
as the train rattled on, my hold grew 
weaker. In the greyish darkening a barge 
lumbrously moved slowly down the river, 
its black beams outlined softly, and at the 
masthead blinked a crimson light. 

For several days physical weakness 
flowered into serenity. Mere worldly up- 
shots were beyond range. There was no 
desire to see visitors, no inclination to talk, 
no wish, even of the feeblest kind, to read. 
Newspapers, by request, were carefully re- 
moved from the room. Thus, by escape 
from ideas of ephemeral unimportance into 
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regions above concepts, I found mental 
“‘sreen pastures and quiet waters.” Life, 
in spite of the weariness of the flesh, was 
a great intellectual pastoral. Something 
in the inner nature began to shoot and 
grow also; but woe’s me, the small devils 
who get into a busy, mundane mortal will 
eventually dance that under. Selah. 

’Tis the midnight hours that tell. They 
break and wear. And if it were not that 
snatches of odd verse run by; that you 
hear the flowers talking to each other in 
the garden, and that night surrounds the 
house with a continuous melodious mur- 
mur, the grit would go out, and the eyelids 
lie heavy in brackish overflow. 

A tall, powerful man, after toying with his 
yellow moustache and eyeing me closely, 
said gravely: “You'll have to go away. 
Change; rest.” My nurse, while making 
worship to tidiness, looked up, saying, 
“When you are some better, you'll have to 
go away.” ‘My dear boy,” remarked a 
public man from the other end of the 
bedstead, “nothing less than a month will 
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do. You'll have to go away.” “I think 
you should go away,” kindly urged a 
scribbling friend. It was all so charming 
and vague. Had they said, “Try Bangor, 
Rothesay, Brighton, or Carmunnock,”’ the 
limitations would have annoyed; but the 
general, boundless “go away” was heart- 
some. Would it be the loud blossoms of 
Japan, the cool, lofty blue of the Medi- 
terranean, the bracing Norwegian fjords, 
or the other-world rare air of the Cali- 
fornian vineyards ? I would choose slowly. 
Scarcely had I begun to doze over the 
delights of ‘go away,” when a fair ambas- 
sador presented her commission ‘to take 
me away,’ now or to-morrow. That meant 
about a hundred miles railway journey to an 
invalid unable to go outside the gate. It 
was the advent of precision and definiteness, 
That's the sun toppling over the back of the 
Bishop Hills, those two Lomonds are nod- 
ding to sleep, just at the loan brig the black 
outline of a trout lies close to the gravel in 
the Lothrie, and gloaming comes dreaming 
down the vale from Stirling to Largo Law. 
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“Go home first,” said the artist, “then 
come north to us.” Yes, it’s the silvery 
firth, and the swish of waves at the gable- 
end, a white lighthouse breathes golden in 
night’s silence, an old boat and an open 
book, that’s the slow talk of the bronzed 
salmon fisher, and lo, there is the sun aglint 
on the water, aglint on the sands on the 
far side, shining out, out, out, out, out to 
Buddon Ness. Round the corner is the 
grey North Sea. “Tell him,” said an old 
mother in the far south, “tell him that the 
cow is calved, and there will be lots of 
grand milk. Tell him to come down. 
There are some young cocks need killing 
anyhow, and I’m sure he’d like them.” 
Oh, idyllic butchery ; oh, mountain spring 
of kindness! Must I go away? Who 
knows? Meanwhile, I’m quite content 
to write, bolstered behind with manifold 
pillows. 

A most comforting message came from 
an eccentric friend, who is a mystery, 
and something in the city. He was glad 
I had no doctor: it was greatly in my 
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favour. If my folk persisted in getting 
medical advice, he called upon me earnestly 
to act conscientiously contrary to the 
advice given. He suggested frequent and 
ample consumpt of old, matured whisky. 
Brandy wasn’t native to the soil, and there- 
fore taboo. Whisky, hot- baths, blankets, 
sweating, and the avoidance of doctors— 
these pointed the way to health. In a 
delightful postscript, the queer but kind- 
hearted character said: “I never knew a 
man, however ill, but continued to see the 
daisies on the right side of the grass as 
long as he imbibed with unfailing delibera- 
tion and regularity good, matured Scotch.” 

I lay back, with shut eyes. Making 
frantic and futile efforts to mount a steep 
road, were those who might have written, 
visited, or wired me their consideration, 
and had not. In their excited scramble 
to get forward, they did little but hinder 
each other. Mutual revilings followed. At 
the top of the incline was a large jewelled 
gate, and on the safe side of the gate 
St. Peter and I, smoking mild Havanna 
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cheroots, watched the antics of the hill- 
climbers. Many friends—no names will be 
given—were in the crowd. “Peter,” said I 
languidly, puffing smoke through a circle 
of jewels in the gate, “Peter, I don’t think 
these people will ever reach heaven.” 
“Son, child of tribulation,” replied Peter, 
and a curious smile played over his ancient 
countenance, “there’s naething to hinder 
them comin’ up here if they would only 
tak’ time.” He twirled a golden key round 
his right forefinger, and looked blandly 
down the road. I was more than surprised 
to find Peter speaking in the Doric, with an 
Alloa accent. 


AN AVENUE OF APPLE TREES 


“Where Cart rins rowing to the sea, 
By mony a flow’r and spreading tree.” 
: —BuRNS. 


Man has had many quests, such as the 
Holy Grail, perpetual motion, peace, the 
philosopher’s stone, gold, and God. Even 
now, pale-faced denizens of cities are in 
eager quest of fresh-air, a new and worthy 
object. To those who sleep in Cowcad- 
dens, halesome air is a luxury obtainable 
only during a few holidays in the year. 
The people there have shallow purses, 
sweat-stained brows, dirty houses, large 
families, stunted ideals, and a death-rate of 
thirty-two per cent. Indeed, working-class 
lungs in a city are fed on foul food, and so 
funerals are frequent, patience has ceased 
to be a virtue, intemperance has become a 
habit, and ignorance is a necessity. Subur- 
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ban Hillhead has daughters plumper, and 
a death-rate more attenuated; only six in 
every hundred die in a year, and the atmos- 
phere is not at all solid. For the contrast 
no class is blamed: the culpability, if any, 
is general. On one hand death, toil, dirt ; 
on the other, even skin, ease, and fair 
seeming. Though the extremes are not 
to be hid we must not forget that the 
grades between connect them, and that 
Cowcaddens and Hillhead act and react on 
each other. In the same way the most 
highly organised man is in touch with the 
lowest type— 

There is a link in lowest man, 

Looped with highest heaven, 

The meanest point in the unseen plan 

Is equal with the sun ; 

No more do nature’s glories run 

In hugenesses and beauty 


Than in airy trifles 
Or the simplest claims of duty. 


The octave is my own, and not a weighty 
clincher from a successful author. 

Being less enamoured than ever of the 
city, 1 am now and then knocked into a 
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pea- green disgust accompanied by dis- 
pleasure in breathing. It’s then, my “troll” 
drags its outward tenement into the country 
for repairs. Quiet lanes hasten conval- 
escence and sweeten the jaded animal. 
When I see a buxom, maid dragging a 
carpet over the grass to freshen it, I yearn 
to see certain bailies and bishops under 
her benign but robust treatment. How 
their real selves would emerge ! 

From a corner my heirloom staff, with its 
pow and ferrule of silver, silently invited me 
to saunter abroad. It is hard to resist the 
companion of a thousand strolls, so I gave 
the oaken fellow my hand and we set out. 
And he is a lightsome chum, redolent of 
reminiscence and suggestion. His other- 
time possessor was a brave sad man, who 
sounded the deep humour of life in spite 
of the broad upper-flow of sorrow, and his 
maker was a rare craftsman who enjoyed 
the making of gifts for worthy friends. 
Only such a man would have troubled to 
get the handle at Holyrood and the stalk 
at Abbotsford. 
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I left Glasgow, pussiie through Mount 
Florida ; Polmadie, where three martyrs fell 
at the Persecution, lying on the left. The 
resting-place of the sainted trio is straight 
ahead, about four furlongs distant, in the 
parish churchyard of Cathcart. From the 
parcel of tombs to the minister’s manse 1s 
only a few minutes’ walk. The manse is 
surrounded by trees, and the smooth green 
lawn in front dips down to the rim of the 
Cart. According to local tradition, Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, who was born in the 
High Street, Glasgow, spent many of his 
early days here, and it is said that “the 
mansion of peace” referred to in his 
“Lines on Revisiting Cathcart’ is the 
manse beyond the big saugh trees. I will 
quote Campbell, and who more quotable 
than the man who wrote “Coming events 
cast their shadows before” ? 


“Oh! scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart 
Ye green waving woods on the margin of Cart, 
How blest in the morning of life I have strayed, 

By the stream of the vale and the grass-covered 
glade. 
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Then, then every rapture was young and sincere, 
Ere the sunshine of bliss was bedimmed by a tear, 
And a sweeter delight every scene seemed to lend 
That the mansion of peace was the home of a friend. 


Now the scenes of my childhood and dear to my heart, 
All pensive I visit, and sigh to depart ; 

Their flowers seem to languish, their beauty to cease, 
For a stranger inhabits the mansion of peace.” 


Tom Campbell had true grit and in- 
sight. “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” “The Rain- 
bow,” and “Poor Dog Tray” are familiar 
to every schoolboy who slings on his satchel 
with an eloquent grunt ; but Tom purveyed 
stronger meat, which those in power and 
authority exclude from school-books. Here 
is a swatch— 


“Ts this Improvement ?—where the human breed 
Degenerates as they swarm and overflow, 
Till Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 
And man competes with man, like foe with foe, 
Till Death, that thins them, scarce seems public woe? 


Improvement !—smiles it in the poor man’s eyes. 

Or blooms it on the cheek of Labour ?—No— 

To gorge a few with Trade’s precarious prize, 

We banish rural life and breathe unwholesome skies.” 


Passing from the manse and walking 
along the left bank of the stream through 
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a portion of the village containing at once 
the oldest and most recent houses, I found 
myself near the old castle. The ruin and 
its picturesque environs are quaintly attrac- 
tive, and although Wallace and Bruce were 
visitors when the castle was more useful, 
could they walk the steep, shady road to- 
day they would not fail to mark its beauty. 
By a happy accident I encountered the 
occupant of Cathcart House, who, with 
much consideration and helpfulness, showed 
me the objects of interest. But the Court 
Knowe, where the irrepressible Queen Mary 
stood to witness the battle which knocked 
the feet from her throne, liked me not so 
well as the delicious garden which lies 
over the brae towards the south. In the 
garden there is a neat little avenue of apple 
trees, said to be over three hundred years 
old. These trees would be bright with 
blossom when Langside rang for forty-five 
minutes with the clamour of battle. They 
would vie with the hawthorn, beside which 
Mary stood before she scampered in terror 
on her sixty-mile journey to Galloway. 
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To-day the avenue, far gone in decrepitude, 
is girdered with iron supports. 

Instead of pursuing my course up the 
enticing castle road, I strolled down to the 
old bridge, noting the decorative snuff-mill 
on the left. It was impossible to cross this 
sixteenth-century structure without linger- 
ing to listen, to observe, to muse. And 
I’ve no doubt generations of villagers and 
vagrants will have wisely succumbed to the 
witchery of this scene, born of bridge and 
stream. I passed over on the seventh of 
May. The wind blew warm and lightly. 
On the water where it broke the sun shone, 
and the rocks seemed to beam with warmth. 
Birds chirped, fought, and chased each 
other ; the crows made continual noise in 
the glen through which the Cart flowed. 
Nests were evident, filling breaches high in 
the trees. All around it was fresh, airy, 
balmy. Hedges were raw green, plane 
trees half bud, half bud burst; it was a day 
of victory for the beech, the sun showing 
the fine grey of the trunk. Over a curve 
of the stream there was a clump of young 
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beeches limned against the sky; the sky 
was of the soothingest of blues, and against 
it the grey young trees were graceful as the 
silver birch. And the Scotch firs, with 
many desolate branches one would imagine 
dead ; but no, the sap ran up to the dark 
green plumes faithful as ever. Isawa robust 
form lean raptly over the parapet, and I 
knew it was the ploughman Burns, who must 
needs pass this way “with his unprinted 
poems seeking a Glasgow publisher,” 
Having crossed the Cart, I turned to 
the left through Braehead, and in a few 
minutes arrived at the new cemetery, where 
so many from the city are interred. On 
the highest portion of this beautiful burying- 
place stands a rectangular block of marble 
erected by friends to the memory of Robert 
William Thom, author of “The Epochs,” 
“Tock o’ the Knowe,” and other poems. 
There is something strangely pathetic about 
the phrase, “and other poems;” it re- 
sembles so much the modern poster, where- 
in the star speakers are announced in black 


type, and the remaining orators are dis- 
B 
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missed in meek apologetic letters as “and 
others.” Although buried here, Thom was 
a native of Annan. The mould and quality 
of his mind are well interpreted by the 
epitaph on his tomb— 


Nothing that is, is for itself nor aught 
For less than regal purpose. 


There is a praiseworthy portrait of Thom 
chiselled out of the rough-surfaced marble, 
and the face is somewhat reminiscent of 
Tennyson. Not a single flower adorns his 
’ grave—naught but grass and clover. Over 
the crumbling remains of what were more 
or less mediocre persons garish gladiolas and 
geraniums will flourish in a few months, 
but Thom’s resting-place will continue 
green. 

Faring forward, I passed through the drab 
hamlet of Netherlee into the open country. 
Thornbeam trees dotted hedges. I peered 
at the buds of brown and gold, and noted 
how the withered leaves of last year clung 
to the lower branches. Sound carried far, 
and I could hear the “hoofing” of a horse 
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making up the highway a far distance off. 
On the path crawled several big bees, glad 
to emerge from their long rest; a wide 
fertile holm was filled with the showering 
rapture of a lark; I heard, like a sub- 
conscious harmony, the organ-voiced rush- 
ing of the linn. A peewit jerked up his 
crested: pow above the grass, extended his 
dark wings, let the breeze around his silvery 
breast, then sailed sweepingly away over 
the holm, fluting and screaming, till at last 
he flopped down in the red field beside 
his mate in their meagre house of straw. 
Clouds of dust rose whirling from the 
distant road and moved away into nothing- 
ness ; an irreproachably dressed man passed 
sweating with exertion, and looking as if he 
could do Adam on a sandbank. Geans 
were snowy, rhododendron buds were’ big 
to bursting, and certain trees were decked 
with the pink and green of young leaves. 
Seeing these the spirit lightened, and happi- 
ness mounted to the mouth. 

At the south end of Netherlee a house of 
one storey stands alone. It looks damp and 
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dilapidated, and it is two feet below the 
level of the road. Days there were when 
this place heard the clink of glasses and the 
glowing messages of parting friends, It was 
a tavern then, known colloquially as ‘The 
Pairtin’” because it was the usual extent of 
Glasgow folks’ convoy to those who were 
walking south. By the door a stapled iron 
ring hangs yet to which riders haltered their 
horses while they sampled the old familiar 
juice within. 

On the cope-stone next the footpath of the 
south gable there is the date 1816 inscribed ; 
but the house is older than that, and the date 
refers to a new roof perhaps. 


FROM NEW CATHCART TO 
EAGLESHAM 


‘* O, we aft hae met at e’en, bonnie Peggie, O! 
On the banks of Cart sae green, bonnie Peggie, O! 
Where the waters smoothly rin, 
Far aneath the roarin’ linn, 
Far frae busy strife and din, bonnie Peggie, O 
—JOHN SIM. 


ge 


HAYMAKING and berry-picking were in 
progress when my second excursion south- 
ward took place, and on this occasion I 
passed through the village of New Cathcart, 
where, in 1820, “nearly a dozen Radicals 
armed with spikes and pistols visited 
two public-houses at midnight on a 
search for arms.” The publicans do not 
make their houses into armouries now. 
Radicals also prefer spoon to spike. 
It took the walking of several miles to 
get in full sympathy with the country, 
and Clarkston and Busby were left behind 
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ere city associations dropped entirely away. 
On an otherwise steep road there is a 
delightful hollow in which rests Water- 
foot, a little hamlet on the Cart. I would 
not have been surprised to see the author 
of “The Lost Pibroch” casting a line up 
stream, but the only tangible proof of his 
residence in the neighbourhood was his 
young, yellow-haired, kilted son ranging a 
field near for marguerites. 

Immediately beyond Waterfoot flaunts 
the warning that the Walton Fishing Club 
will prosecute trespassers, and I wondered 
how Christopher North, who beguiled 
trout from this stream, would have relished 
the notice-board. In the heyday of physi- 
cal vigour he was the friend and companion 
of strolling players and gipsies; yet, to 
be just, we must remember that afterwards 
he filled a Chair of Moral Philosophy for 
thirty years. I would accept North’s 
earlier opinion; though, as the Laird of 
Gartmore, in one of his characteristic 
“Letters to the Editor,” remarks, “When 
a man is a moralist, you can believe much 
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of him.” I do not forget the astonishment 
and incredulity shown by an innocent 
discerning boy when he was told that 
rivers were possessed by private indi- 
viduals. He was helplessly amazed at the 
idea of a great natural feature being owned 
by a few human radishes to the exclusion 
of the commonalty. 

Eaglesham, at the top of a seven-mile in- 
cline, has a reputation for healthiness, and 
it is overrun with “weak weans” from 
Glasgow during summer. Built on a plan, 
it is a hundred yards wide at the west 
end, and two hundred and fifty yards 
wide at the east end; between the two 
rows of houses there is a precious open 
park relieved by trees and a purling brook. 
The village is full of springs, but there is 
also a hotel. When coals are taken to 
Newcastle, barometers are brought to 
Eaglesham. The traditional weather indices 
are—If Kilpatrick hills appear near, a 
change is expected; if they are remote, it 
is always dry.” Simple enough. Centuries 
ago “a yeirlie fair and weiklie mercat” were 
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instituted, so that the Eglintons might 

collect “the tolls, customs, and dewties,”’ — 
but these are defunct, and the feuars no 
more race on horseback for a Kilmarnock 
bonnet. Between Mains Water and the 
Cart at one time stood the Castle of 
Polnoon, built from the money received 
for the ransom of Hotspur, who was taken 
prisoner at Otterburn by a Montgomery 
of Eaglesham. On the south side of the 
village, in an outhouse attached to a dwell- 
ing, there is a unique collection of vernac- 
ular statuary. A local talent employed his 
leisure chiselling from stone such subjects 
as “Hawkie” (the famous street orator), 
“Burns and Highland Mary,” and “The 
Stone-Putter.” His model for the latter 
statue was the strong blacksmith of Eagles- 
ham, whose prowess was the talk of athletic 
youths far and near some thirty years ago. 
The parish includes Lochgoin, which gives 
the name to a farmstead where John Howie, 
the author of “ Lives of Scottish Worthies,” 
lived. Howie was a man of great industry ; 
besides his printed work, he left behind him 
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several manuscript volumes. The making 
of manuscript volumes must have been a 
hobby among rural religious men about a 
century ago ; at least, I have seen many of 
them, and possess one which takes the form 
of a more than usually concise history of 
the world. 

At Muirhouse, in this vicinity, exactly 
one hundred years ago Robert Pollok was 
born. Eager and careless, he studied him- 
self into the grave at the age of twenty- 
eight. That his brief career was strenuous 
his licence to preach his “Tales of the 
Covenanters,” and his ‘Course of Time” 
testify. Poor Pollok! just as Glasgow 
University certified his equipment for the 
ministry of the Secession Church, just as 
his greatest effort in verse went out to the 
reading world, the remorseless enemy, con- 
sumption, began to dog his steps, and ere 
the year was out did him to death near 
Southampton, whither he had retreated 
seeking refuge. These fields he crossed, 
these trees have given him shade, the Cart 
has sung melodies to his appreciative ear. 
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Such a man as he who turns yonder hay 
inspired those lines of Pollok’s on the 
“Love of Fame” :— 


“And ofttimes, too, the simple hind who seemed 
Ambitionless, arrayed in humble garb, 
While round him, spreading, fed his harmless 

flock, 

Sitting was seen by some wild warbling brook, 
Carving his name upon his favourite staff ; 
Or, in ill-favoured letters, tracing it 
Upon the aged thorn, or on the face 
Of some conspicuous oft-frequented stone 
With persevering, wondrous industry ; 
And hoping as he toiled amain, and saw 
The characters take form, some other wight, 
Long after he was dead and in his grave, 
Should loiter there at noon and read his name.” 


When Pollok published the ‘Course of 
Time,” which he wrote in two years, he 
destroyed all his raw and juvenile efforts. 

A garrulous incomer, whose corkscrew, 
though mislaid, was ultimately found, filled 
my pockets with gooseberries and my ears 
with commonplaces. Taking advantage of 
an opportune lull, I scurried away and cut 
across country. Beyond the region of 
finger-posts and dwellers in houses, two 
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gamekeepers and eight dogs, met me, where- 
upon with much ingenious palaver we 
dissembled our mutual distru8t and parted 
politely. My directions for Strathaven hadn’t 
been explicit, judging from the frequent 
lapses into farms, by-ways, and field-tracks ; 
and when the hamlet of Streamoch appeared 
it was as welcome as Eddystone’s lighthouse 
to mariners in the mirk. A strong, medi- 
tative fellow gave me a glass of water and 
more directions, then nosed about his garden 
again. Everywhere hay was being cut or 
turned or gathered, and farmsteads were 
left in charge of the lame and immature. 
As it grows an expanse of hay is brownish 
on the surface ; when the reaping-machine 
has passed down, the exposed stems are 
fresh green from the middle to the top, 
where there is a suggestion of purple, and 
from the middle to the bottom, where the 
stalks become yellow. In the sun, hay not 
long dry takes on a hue of silver grey. 
Should you hear the strain of the reaping- 
machine rising from the field between 
the hedge and the wood, stride the ditch, 
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lean through the gap, watch the revolving 
wheels of crimson and yellow, observe the 
proud movements of the two powerful 
brown horses, and note the harmonious 
efforts of the two tanned husbandmen, and 
you will surely drop entirely all concern 
“about the upshot of things.” 


STRAVEN AT HIS OWN GUIDING 


** When the shades of ev’ning creep 
O’er the day’s fair gladsome e’e, 
Sound and safely may he sleep, 
Sweetly blythe his wauk’ning be.” 
—BUuRNS. 


WHEN the first fatigue is over in walking, 
an easy mechanical action carries one far 
with little effort, and the more one ruminates 
the physical movements become more auto- 
matic. In such condition had I covered 
many miles when the irrepressible material 
Adam petitioned for sustenance, and being 
fortunately near a farm I interviewed the 
dairyman successfully. He played with his 
blonde moustache, discussing distances and 
crop prospects; I tilted the tall jug betimes, 
and ere four minutes had elapsed the con- 
versation had broadened out to a frankness 


which included the whole story of a “skim- 
29 
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milk” farm. Touching the hand of his dark- 
eyed bairn I moved on to the high-road 
again—the man, the wife, their child, their 
collie watching the departure grow into 
mistiness, as if all leave-takings were re- 
ligious ceremonies. On the lonely way we 
should not pass without a sign: the cottar 
at his gable brightens, the heelless tramp 
lifts his head, and the maid bringing cattle 
home blushes fairly at the friendly greet- 
ing which does the weather no harm and 
makes us all kin. Memory, reason, and 
fancy join in queer games during a stroll, 
and when a man discovers himself singing 
a vernacular song and thinking of the 
architectural quality in dramatic composi- 
tion at the same time as he notes the yellow 
heart of a white rose, he wonders on what 
nail the key to himself is hung. 

A steady stream of cyclists’ tyres marking 
the dust betokened nearness to some town. 
On the left were fertile fields and bosky 
plantations; on the right stretched tracts 
of moss, bent grass, and heather. Late in 
the afternoon I passed Chapelton, where 
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Fleemings were fined, imprisoned, banished, 
tortured, and burdened with the quartering 
of troopers during the Persecution for re- 
fusing “to take the test,’ and daring to 
preach in the open. Walking with zeal 
down into the vale I soon got a glimpse of 
Strathaven, and shortly after I bore down 
on Ball Green. Through a window on the 
opposite side of the street were discernible 
the frames of two looms, and these drew 
me across at once. A ruddy housewife 
on her knees in the doorway made me 
welcome, and explained, between the dip- 
ping and the wringing of a washing-cloth, 
that it was a half-holiday, and the looms 
were idle. I was not self-conscious enough 
to be baulked, and how tt came about I 
cannot explain, but the clout and pail were 
deserted in the entry, and she sat working 
a web of silk napkins to a dainty design in 
black and blue. “Oh, that’s the shuttle, 
that’s the harness, and that’s the treadle. 
No, there’s nothing in it now; toiling con- 
tinually for a week the best could only 
earn fifteen shillings. Steam is killing us. 
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There’s a man on that loom who has been 
idle for a week in disgust; the web is a 
carpet rug, and he can only make eight and 
six at it. True, our time is our own, and 
we have no masters, but the factories are 
making life harder for us by cutting prices. 
Yes, I’ve plenty to do; there’s the house- 
work, and one cannot’ be a weaver’s wife 
and not ‘ca’ pirns.’” And thuswise chatted 
the frank woman. In this quaint town 
many handlooms still daily click out silk 
for foreigners; years syne I thought it 
wonderful to hear the measured noise of a 
handloom : the place Kinneswood, and the 
fabric wincey. 

True to custom, I sauntered toward the 
centre of the town, and leaning. over the 
bow-backed bridge which crosses the Pow- 
millon, waited for manifestations. Ina few 
minutes a number of milch cows ambled 
doltishly past, and spontaneously all the 
loafers turned over from breast to back to 
watch the bovine procession. An ancient 
tentatively remarked “that the cows were 
good beasts,” what time the bridge became 
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odoriferous with their erratic excretions. I 
concurred with the friendly word, and, 
the passage being narrow, we strove to 
keep clear of the animals. The ancient 
resident was a seventy-year-old weaver, who 
“worked only when he was tired,” a phrase 
which meant that though he was monied 
enough, yet occasionally he wearied doing 
nothing, and so cured himself by mounting 
his loom. From experimental chit-chat to 
confidence was a short step, and he would 
have me shown Straven at his own guiding. 
But firstly, I must look into the Powmillon 
for evidences of a Huge Drainage Scheme. 
With simulated glee I observed cement- 
bags, and asked what sanitary provisions ob- 
tained before the Scheme. He hoisted his 
shoulders, lowered his chin, and wrinkled 
round the eyes with merriment. ‘There 
wis nane,” said he. We went to the Castle 
ruins, round which flows the Powmillon, 
and, from a bridge below the Castle of 
Avondale, we looked down the hollow to 
where the rivulet joins the Avon. 


“Are you made?” asked the venerable 
Cc 
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weaver. “No, man,” I replied, “but con- 
duct me to an inn where I may wash and 
refresh.” He took me to a good hostelry, 
remarking as he went into the parlour, ‘We 
have our meetings upstairs, that man at the 
door is made.” I made him sit over against 
his favourite liquor till I returned from 
the bathroom, and then we set out again. 
This time the freemason’s arm was linked 
in mine. We went down a narrow lane 
which was at one period the centre o’ rich 
nobbery, and here, so narrow was the 
passage, friends over a smoke could talk to 
friends on the opposite side as if they were 
staying in the same room. Down that 
lane came Claverhouse on his way west 
to Drumclog, six miles distant, and as 
my ancient remarked in his own _histo- 
rical manner: “It was Straven weavers that 
dang the bluidy Claverhouse that Sabbath 
in June.” There is a legend that Earl Lou- 
don’s coach was too broad to get through 
the street, and the legend deserves cred- 
ence. All the thoroughfares converging 
into the Cross are remarkably narrow, and 
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the Cross itself is only a little larger than a 
farm kitchen. There are two main arteries 
from the Cross, the broad and the straight. 
Carts cannot pass in either. — 

Early in the year 1820 Radicals were 
revolutionary, and all the village hoardings 
within a twenty miles’ radius of Glasgow 
were posted with a Radical manifesto. A 
call to arms was daily expected from 
headquarters, and rural politicians were 
discovering weird lethal weapons. Simul- 
taneously various contingents were to meet 
on Cathkin Braes, and then jointly to attack 
the city of Glasgow. Strathaven division, 
two dozen weavers, believing that Wednes- 
day night, April 5th, was the appointed 
time, shouldered their cutlery and marched 
to the rendezvous. They expected to find 
thousands encamped. Imagine their dis- 
comfiture and chagrin when not a single 
soul was to be seen on Cathkin. Night 
came on—wet and _ boisterous—and_ the 
poor, dreary, disheartened devils were 
forced to shelter in the woods. Here they 
lingered until noon next day, when, finding 
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a delegate had befooled them, they threw 
away their weapons and cheerlessly dis- 
persed. According to the Glasgow Herald, 
“some went into a house occupied by a 
labourer in which there were none but 
women at the time, and requested a few 
potatoes—then boiling—which they fell 
upon like as many hungry dogs.” On 
their return home about-a dozen of the 
weavers were seized by the armed tenantry 
of their own parish and dragged before 
the Sheriff at Hamilton. These rebels had 
convictions and courage deserving a better 
fate. That they earned the scorn and 
contumely of the social drones is proof 
that they had not risen in vain, and the 
fact that “all who took part in the crusade 
were never afterwards prosperous” shows 
class revenge. There is no blinking the 
sinful satisfaction saturating a_ certain 
minister's version of the affair, in which 
he says that “a few deluded persons call- 
ing themselves Radicals, with something like 
weapons in their hands, marched towards 
Glasgow, under the command of a James 
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Wilson, whose life was soon after forfeited 
to the law.” Wilson lives; his religious 
supercilious recorder is suitably hidden in 
the world’s limitless crowd df nonentities. 
In the vicinity of the Castle, Warden, 
Piper’s Row, and the cemetery, at a spot 
almost opposite the house where Claver- 
house lodged, stands a monument to the 
memory of Wilson, who gave his life at 
sixty for political freedom. The monument 
stands on the site of Wilson’s house. When 
the law officers came to arrest him he tried 
to escape by way of the cemetery dyke at 
the back of his house, but in vaine Strath- 
aven folk knew him by the nickname of 
“Purly Wilson,” because he invented the 
purl stitch. 

“Tl let you. see the wee roadie,” said 
the old man. “What! Wee roadie?” 
I cried; “ whoever spoke thus south of the 
Tay? That explains many odd things I’ve 
observed during our tour round the town. 
Straven folk are not southern Scots, they 
are a remnant of the Pictish Celt. The 
town has all the marks, Families are sib; 
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special troubles are evident; poor assess- 
ments have increased owing to many 
paupers being mentally deranged; there 
has been a library for the last ninety years ; 
the extensive common is now private pro- 
perty; the place has been a burgh for 
nigh five hundred years; licences are pro- 
curable without a clergyman’s certificate 
in the proportion of one licence to every 
six-score inhabitants; and the townsmen 
have always been ready to fight for religious 
and political rights. Only a Celtic com- 
munity would build a church and allow it 
to remain unseated for more than twenty 
years, and then luxuriate in lawsuits over 
the division of the seats. And on your 
own showing, when you were younger, 
country people wouldn’t come to Straven 
Thursday markets before six at night—a 
clear sign of Celtic leisureliness. Wee 
roadie, indeed!’’ His ancient features 
wore a Pictish smile. 

“And what about your funerals?” His 
ancient features relinquished the Celtic 
grin, and he ruefully answered, “They’re 
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quiet and orderly burials.” “Ichabod, 
Ichabod,” said I, “let me cheer you with 
a few words from one who knew Straven 
long ago too.” 

“Much time is lost, ade no small ex- 
pense unnecessarily incurred, by the way 
in which funerals are conducted in this 
parish. Great numbers of men and women 
usually attend and sit together, and receive 
their ‘service’ together in the barn or 
place of meeting. Though warned to 
attend at twelve o’clock, they seldom make 
their appearance till much later, and do 
not leave the place of meeting with the 
body till two o’clock, and having perhaps 
to travel miles, the interment is seldom 
over till four o’clock. In general these 
‘services’ are given two glasses of wine 
and one glass of whisky or rum. A prac- 
tice at one time general is now falling off, 
viz., of collecting vast numbers of friends 
and neighbours to view the ‘chesting’ or 
putting the body into the coffin. Some- 
times forty would be present, drinking tea 
beside the ‘remains,’ and except when 
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some influential person was present, z¢ zs Zo 
be feared the conversation ts not altogether 
becoming to the occasion.” 

My weaver would fain have wept at the 
rehearsal of these social scenes, and there- 
fore I beguiled him to a shop where a 
family since 1774 have purveyed a special 
gingerbread. When I last saw my wise 
and faithful guide he was standing near a 
lamp, from his right hand swung a parcel 
in sheeny paper, and internally he was 
wrestling with my parting question : “ When 
Straven was famed for veal the animals 
were kept in a dark place: Straven is now 
famed for gingerbread which is sold in a 
dark place; why ?” 


MY REPLY TO BENJAMIN 


“J built a chimney for a comrade old ; 
I did the service not for hope of hire : 
And then I travelled on in winter’s cold, 
Yet all the day I glowed before the fire.” 
—EDWIN MARKHAM. 


MY DEAR BENJAMIN,—Now that you have 
decided to settle in London, I may reiterate 
the fact that you are young. In sparsity 
of years there is fortune of a kind which 
wealthy bald-pates cannot procure, so be 
not ashamed at lack of beard, but rather 
glory in being enough foolishly youthful 
to ask me for advice. You will discover 
some day that advice is for dealing out: 
not for taking. 

I presume that you wish to avoid eccen- 
tricity, still, so, even as you were kept 
irreproachable at home by remembering 


that “the roads of Britain are Britain: 
41 
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over the hedge lie the lands of land- 
owners,” I pray you in the city “have 
no opinions, and support laundries with 
marked linen.” I am glad you didn’t 
write for encouragement and a clap on 
the: Ybackis) 4f = pluck) is) notrevidenin at 
nineteen, it won’t appear till after ninety. 
If you see a huge difficulty ahead, walk 
up to it. Flannels and difficulties shrink 
wofully. 

Occasionally have no hook in your 
mind’s anteroom for the outer garments 
of ephemeral happenings. I’d prefer know 
you watch the bee dip into the yellow 
marigold than follow dishonest statecraft 
over mile-long trails of printer’s ink. And 
disparage not the will-o’-the-wisp, for 
whatever is elusive is fascinating, and 
though the quarry escape, the chase ex- 
hilarates. I have not yet decided whether 
it is better to run miles for a loaf of bread 
over a straight beaten track than to leap 
hedge and burn and bog for a palmful of 
spring water. 

Happily, throughout life pain is finely 
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apportioned. The child in its little know- 
ledge feels very sorely what we in our 
experience would not name pain. Older 
we suffer much, but we have more experi- 
ence for back-bone and strength to bear. 
There are natural laws which, if you 
transgress, break you: if the transgres- 
sion is wilful, suffering ensues; if the 
transgression is unconscious, suffering en- 
sues. To receive lasting hurt through 
personal ignorance is bitter experience, 
and therefore it is that the follies of 
youth are willingly discounted by elder 
parties, but we have to learn the laws and 
obey them. 

By a wise dispensation men do not all 
love the same woman. Tastes differ. I am 
not going to talk of Woman (though you 
would like me to embark on the treacherous 
sea), for, compared with Woman, meta- 
physics is a simple, straight line. This 
much I will say: in a man the eye often 
plays false to the stomach, and even so it 
may deceive the heart. It is only complete 
love when the senses hand over their 
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impressions perfectly to the soul to be 
healthily digested. 

In bestowing charity, exercise caution. 
Where charity is given to meet needs 
arising from imperative nature there is 
no harm; but where charity operates to 
appease wrongs done by society to an 
individual, evil often results. Again and 
again the recipient of .good deeds has 
turned against the giver. Why? Because 
he took the giver as the apex and symbol 
of the society which did him wrong. When 
wronged, men hate society; they hate no- 
body, but everybody. 

If my epistolary manner is reminiscent 
of Paul to the converted heathen, con- 
sider that you are getting the most 
helpful style. When a Scotsman is not a 
dogmatic dissenter from dogma, he is a 
dreamer. 

I have the impression that the greatest 
man who ever lived fared humbly, worked 
none, spoke seldom, followed truly his 
tastes, winked once at the world, and died. 
Divers men I have encountered—all good 
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in their own place—but if each were to 
-march simultaneously to his right place, it 
would be the most comical, surprising, 
unmilitary review in history,’ written and 
unwritten. Beware of the man who says 
that philosophy is an amusement for the 
young supplied by the old—he rusts. The 
man who disdains to waste a thirst on lager 
has possibilities, and he who has a perfect 
passion for gloom is worth securing for a 
whist party. When you find a man who 
was never known to tell an untruth, be 
sure that they were exceptionally well 
told, and when you find a worker boasting 
of freedom, the factor in the passage, the 
tax-collector on the doorstep, and the 
policeman at the corner, upset his beer 
and depart—the man is as daft as a loose 
gate on a windy night. Moreover, I have 
found men too stupid to be entirely bad, 
men who commit accidents. Is the fellow 
as docile as a lamb? Make him your 
neighbour, for he will assuredly dig your 
garden and run small messages. Is he 
proud? Leave him alone; he breeds the 
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unexpected, pride and plough irons are 
expensive to uphold. There is a lack of 
adventure in the person who affirms that 
dubious eggs are not argument, and he is 
an only son who wants to be his own critic. 
There are those who when the ointment 
box is opened ask the whereabouts of the 
fly. These men are cheerless as the breath 
of a stepmother. ‘ 

Read. Reading at your age is_ intel- 
lectual exercise, pleasure, and exploration. 
To a rich old age reading is the awakening 
of memory, and the reading of poetry the 
resurrection of emotion. And, for my 
sake, learn that poetry is a crop and not 
a manufacture. Through books you can 
live everywhere and at all times. 

Should you frequent the studios, let 
painters do the talking. Silence before a 
picture is so double-edged that it may 
mean either profound appreciation or un- 
qualified ignorance. I wouldn’t have you 
dabble in theology—just live straight and 
accept risks. In any case live your own 
life facing the audience. It is now gener- 
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ally agreed that the ten commandments 
and the Proverbs are for the other man. 
Indeed, when morality is drawn upon it is 
to gild some commercial cheap ware. I 
have seen the trick at its nicest manifes- 
tation. A “clockin’” hen, as you are 
aware, prefers hatching to laying; never- 
theless its natural tendency is often checked 
in the interests of modern morality. The 
amorous fowl is gripped dexterously, 
dipped in water and “whummled” under 
a pail to teach it duty before inclination. 
That hens produce more eggs for the 
market under such discipline must not 
be reckoned the underlying motive; no, 
what we have to rejoice over is the fact 
that domestic fowls are to-day reared 
morally. 

In your life I hope you still shine bright 
as a brass button on a sweep. 

There are periods when forgiveness to 
all for everything flows out effortless, when 
the sight of common objects and the 
presence of plain folk become a refuge, 
when narrow country roads rally old 
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Adam, when identification with air and 
plant and beast and brook is the door- 
way to delightful detachment, and when 
the breeze that never comes back bears 
on its bosom the flawless form of our 
innermost desire. Wanderers we are— 
ever wanderers. 


THE BOOKS ROBERT BURNS 
READ 


“To Riddel, much-lamented man, 
This ivied cot was dear ; 
Reader, dost value matchless worth ? 
This ivied cot revere.” 
—Lines traced on the window of Friars’ 
Carse Hermitage by Burns. 


FRIARS’ CARSE interested me chiefly be- 
cause it was for the said barony that Burns 
acted as librarian. At the instance of Mr. 
Robert Riddel, he set on foot a little 
library for the enlightenment and enter- 
tainment of ‘“tenantry, tradespeople, and 
workpeople,” and to the concern he was 
“treasurer, librarian, and censor.” The 
institution was considered so beneficial to 
the community that Mr. Riddel, in a letter 
to Sir John Sinclair, editor of the “Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,” suggested 


that similar attempts should be made in 
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every parish. A full description of the 
library was written by Burns for the third 
volume of Sinclair’s Account, over the 
nom de plume “A PEASANT.” Many persons 
are still to be found who believe that 
Burns was unlettered and scantily educated, 
forgetting that he was sent to school at 
six years of age, and that his nineteenth 
summer was spent in Kirkoswald Parish 
School learning mensuration, surveying, 
dialling, geometry, and trigonometry. He 
was taught reading, writing, and grammar 
by Murdoch, who later in life grounded 
Talleyrand in English, and the poet at 
fifteen, when learning French, shared Mur- 
doch’s room and bed. From Murdoch’s 
Burns took home with him a French 
dictionary and grammar, and the “ Adven- 
tures of Telemachus” in the original. He 
bought “The Rudiments of the Latin 
Tongue,” but finding the study of this 
language uncongenial, his attention to it 
was brief and desultory. He stopped be- 
fore finishing the verbs. When Murdoch 
came to take leave of the children of 
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William Burnes before going into Carrick, 
he brought them as a present “a small 
compendium of English Grammar” and 
the tragedy of “Titus Andronicus.” The 
tragedy was too painful for the sensi- 
bility of the young folk, and Murdoch left 
“The School for Love,” a comedy, in- 
stead. 

Besides being well-tutored, Burns was 
a catholic and strenuous reader. “The 
first book I met with in my early years 
which I perused with pleasure,” wrote 
Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, “was ‘The Life 
of Hannibal’; the next was ‘The History 
of Sir William Wallace.” The first com- 
position Burns had pleasure in reading 
was the “Vision of Mirza” and a hymn 
of Addison’s. Both pieces were in one of 
his school-books. Richardson’s “Pamela” 
in two volumes was the first novel read 
by the poet; and Pope’s Works, a gift of 
Murdoch’s, was his initial excursion into 
English poetry. Ere he was seventeen 
years of age Burns had read Salmon’s 
and Guthrie’s Geographical Grammars ; 
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Pope’s Works; some plays of Shakespeare ; 
Tull and Dickson on Agriculture; The 
Pantheon; Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding; Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible; Justice’s British Gardener’s 
Directory; Boyle’s Lectures; Allan Ram- 
say’s Works; Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine 
of Original Sin; a Select Collection of 
English Songs; and Hervey’s Meditations. 
His pocket companion was the collection 
of songs. “lpored tover them, che ‘said 
in an autobiographical letter, “driving in 
my cart, or walking to labour, song by 
song, verse by verse; carefully noting the 
true, tender, and sublime from affectation 
and fustian.” The study of “a collection 
of letters by the wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign”’ gave Burns a strong bias for writing 
letters, a form of composition in which 
he merely attained the affectedly clever. 
From a book society in Ayr William 
Burnes borrowed “Derham’s Physico and 
Astro Theology” and “Ray’s Wisdom of 
God in Creation” to give his sons “some 
idea of Astronomy and Natural History.” 
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Burns was early conscious of possessing 
a reputation “for bookish knowledge.” 
David Sellar, to whom Burns addressed 
several of his epistles, said that Burns 
always carried some book or other, and read 
it when not otherwise employed. He also 
had the habit of reading at table, a custom 
of the poet to which Willie Patrick, the 
Mossgiel herd, also referred. ‘He had 
a lairge leebrary,” said Patrick, “and he 
read ony books that cam’ in his way; in 
fac’, he was aye readin’,” 

At twenty-three years of age, while stay- 
ing in Irvine, he had practically given 
up rhyme, but meeting with Fergusson’s 
Poems, he burst forth with “emulating 
vigour.” From Mossgiel he wrote to an 
Edinburgh law student for a copy of 
Fergusson, and when he asked the Honour- 
able Bailies of Canongate permission to 
erect a simple stone over Fergusson’s 
ashes he made the petition for “a justly 
celebrated poet, a man whose talents for 
ages to come will do honour to our Cale- 
donian name.’ At twenty-four, in the 
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matter of books he is “very profuse,’ and 
writes : — 


“‘My favourite authors are of the sentimental 
kind, such as Shenstone, particularly his ‘ Elegies’ ; 
Thomson: ‘ Man of Feeling,’ a book I prize next 
to the Bible; ‘Man of the World’; Sterne, 
especially his ‘Sentimental Journey’; Macpher- 
son’s ‘ Ossian,’ &c,” 


Throughout his correspondence phrases 
from Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Thomson, 
and Shenstone continually appear. He 
liked “to have quotations for every occa- 
sion,” because “they give one’s ideas so 
pat.” To Mrs. Dunlop he writes :— 


“There is a charming passage in Thomson’s 
‘Edward and Leonora’ : 


‘The valient 27 hzmself what can he suffer, 
Or what need he regard his siagle woes?’ 


. . I do not remember to have heard you 
mention Thomson’s dramas. I pick up my 
favourite quotations, and store them in my 
mind as ready armour, offensive or defensive, 
amid the struggle of this turbulent existence. 
Of these is one, a very favourite one, from his 
‘ Alfred’; 
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* Mark thee, firmly to the virtuous deeds 
And offices of life ; to life itself, 
With all its vain and transient joys, sit loose.’ 


Probably I have quoted some of these to you 
formerly, as indeed, when I write from the heart, 
I am apt to be guilty of such repetitions.” 


To Thomas Sloan he says : — 


“You know my favourite quotation from Young : 


“On Reason build Resolve ! 
That column of true majesty in man.’ 


And that other favourite one from Thomson’s 
‘ Alfred’: 


‘ What proves the hero truly great 
Is never, never to despair.’” 

From Edinburgh the poet writes, trust- 
ing in Dr. Johnson’s observation, ‘where 
much is attempted, something is done.” 
He says “the periods of Johnson and the 
pauses of Sterne may hide a selfish heart.” 
Burns divided the character of Professor 
Dugald Stewart into ten parts, thus—four 
parts Socrates, four parts Nathaniel, and 
two parts Shakespeare’s Brutus. He main- 
tained that if Mackenzie had not “ Addison’s 
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exquisite humour,” he as certainly outdid 
him “in the tender and the pathetic.” 
Goldsmith was Burns’ favourite poet. The 
author of the Elegy is quoted and described 
as “the elegantly melting Gray”; he con- 
sidered it a fine observation of Shenstone’s 
that love-verses written without any real pas- 
sion are the most nauseous of all conceits. 
He was delighted with Dryden’s Virgil, 
specially enamoured of the Georgics. The 
Enid disappointed because of its correct- 
ness. Virgil he considered “a servile copier 
of Homer.” Dryden “in genius and fluency 
of language”’ was Pope’s master, and con- 
cerning Tasso he hadn’t perused “ enough 
to form an opinion.” To Clarinda and to 
Mr. Robert Ainslie the bard quoted the 
closing sentence of a letter written by Lord 
Bolingbroke to Dean Swift. In his letters 
to Clarinda the poet refers to Goldsmith, 
Milton, Locke, Fielding, and Newton. For 
Burns the favourite feature in Milton’s Satan 
was “his manly fortitude in supporting what 
cannot be remedied.” Heagreed with “that 
judicious philosopher, Mr, Smith, in his ex- 
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cellent Theory of the Moral Sentiments, that 
remorse is the most painful sentiment that 
can embitter the human bosom.” A ribald 
song was forwarded to a friend “pregnant 
with all the stores of learning from Moses 
and Confucius to Franklin and Priestley.” 
In the opening paragraph of the notes set 
down in his second commonplace book at 
Edinburgh Burns quotes a saying of Gray’s 
to Mr. Palgrave. ‘“ Half a word fixed upon, 
or near the spot, is worth a cartload of 
recollection ;” and when Dr. Moore sug- 
gested that he should write in English rather 
than the vernacular, he replied that he was 
not vain enough to expect poetic fame “in 
a language where Pope and Churchill have 
raised the laugh, and Shenstone and Gray 
drawn the tear ; where Thomson and Beattie 
have painted the landscape, and Lyttleton 
and Collins described the heart.” 

When Burns was confined indoors at 
Edinburgh with a bruised limb, he wrote :— 


‘‘T have taken tooth and nail to the Bible, and 
am got through the five books of Moses and half- 
way in Joshua. It is really a glorious Book. I 
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sent for my bookbinder to-day, and ordered him 
to get me an octavo Bible in sheets, the best paper 
and print in town, and bind it with all the elegance 
of his craft.” 


He attempted a comparative estimate of 
Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and Dr. 
Moore in their capacity as novelists, and 
while reading for this object he marked with 
pencil any “original thought,’ ‘nervous 
remark on life and manners,” “ well-turned 
period,’ .or any “character sketched with 
uncommon precision.” Two favourite pas- 
sages which he repeated “ten thousand 
times” to arouse manhood and steel resolu- 
tion were from Young and the “ Masque of 
Alfred.” Dr. Moore asked for an opinion 
of his book ‘‘Zeluco,” and the reading of that 
“sterling performance’”’ made Burns resolve 
in his mind “some kind of criticisms on 
novel-writing.” Heread over “Zeluco” 
many times. He does not remember “ any- 
thing even in Thomson’s Winter” superior 
“to certain verses in ‘The Slave Trade’” 
by Miss Williams. To the Rev, Archibald 
Alison he wrote :— 
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In short, sir, except Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry, which I made shift to unravel by my 
father’s fireside, in the winter evenings of the first 
season I held the plough, I never read a book 
which gave me such a quantity of ihformation, and 
added so much to the stock of my ideas, as your 
‘ Essays on the Principles of Taste.’” 


Quoting the introduction of Smollett’s 
“Qde to Independence,” he asked, “Are 
not these noble verses ?” 

Here is a portion of a letter to his book- 
seller in Edinburgh :— 


“JT saw lately in a review some extracts from a 
new poem, called ‘The Village Curate’; send it 
me. I want, likewise, a cheap copy of ‘The 
World.’. . . Your book came safe, and I am 
going to trouble you with further commissions. I 
call it troubling you—because I want only Books ; 
the cheapest way, the best; so you may have to 
hunt them in the evening auctions. I want 
Smollett’s Works, for the sake of his incomparable 
humour. I have already ‘ Roderick Random,’ and 
‘Humphrey Clinker.’ ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘Launce- 
lot Greaves,’ and ‘Ferdinand, Count Fathom,’ I still 
want; but, as I said, the veriest ordinary copies 
will serve me. I am nice only in the appearance 
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of my poets. I forget the price of Cowper’s 
Poems, but, I believe, I must have them. . . .” 


From a letter to Dr. Moore it may be 
safely deduced that Burns read Captain 
Grose’s “Antiquities of Scotland.” In the 
same letter the poet says :— 


“ . . . The ballad on Queen Mary was begun 
while I was busy with Percy’s ‘ Reliques of English 
Poetry.’ . . . I have just read over, once more 
of many times, your ‘Zeluco.’ I marked with my 
pencil as I went along every passage that pleased 
me particularly above the rest; and one or two, 
I think, which with humble deference, I am dis- 
posed to think unequal to the merits of the book. 
’ I have sometimes thought to transcribe these 
marked passages, or at least so much of them as 
to point where they are, and send them to you. 
Original strokes that strongly depict the human 
heart is your and Fielding’s province, beyond any 
other novelist I have ever perused. Richardson, 
indeed, might perhaps be excepted; but unhappily 
his dramatis persone are beings of another world ; 
and however they may captivate the inexperienced 
romantic fancy of a boy or a girl, they will ever, 
in proportion as we have made human nature our 
study, dissatisfy our riper years. . . .” 
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Peter Hill sent Burns a present of many 
valuable books, and the compliment was 
returned in the form of a “ fine old ewe-milk 
cheese.” Some months after his appoint- 
ment to the Excise, he wrote to Peter :— 


“IT want very much an index to the Excise 
Laws, or an abridgment of all the Statutes now in 
force, relative to the Excise, by Jellinger Symons ; 
I want three copies of this book: if it is now to 
be had, cheap or dear, get it for me.” 


In the course of another letter to Peter 
Hill, he says :—“‘ With the remainder of the 
money pay yourself for the ‘Office of a 
Messenger’ that I bought of you:... 
send me likewise the fifth volume of the 
‘Observer.’” When the poet contemplated 
writing a national drama (an enterprise 
which he failed to accomplish, although he 
went so far as to choose its title), he wrote 
to his bookseller in Edinburgh aforenamed 
as follows :— 


“‘T want likewise for myself, as you can pick 
them up, second-handed or cheap, copies of 
Otway’s Dramatic Works, Ben Jonson’s, Dryden’s, 
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Congreve’s, Wycherley’s, Vanbrugh’s, Cibber’s, or 
any dramatic works of the more modern, Macklin, 
Garrick, Foote, Colman, or Sheridan. A good 
copy, too, of Moliére, in French, I much want. 
Any other good dramatic authors in that language 
I want also; but comic authors chiefly, though 
I should wish to have Racine, Corneille, and 
WoltairestOOms em 


He asked a favour by using the words of 
Lear to old Kent; wrote a poem “in the 
manner of Pope’s Moral Epistles” ; ordered 
from Hill “Letters on the Religion Essen- 
tial to Man,” a Shakespeare, and an English 
Dictionary. It was the sight of an uncut, 
worm-eaten Shakespeare which led to the 
bagatelle : 

“Through and through the inspired leaves 
Ye maggots, make your windings ; 


But, oh, respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare the golden bindings.” 


When making mock remorse for having 
indited an epistle on Sunday, Burns claimed 
to have been “deeply read in Boston’s 
Fourfold State, Marshall on Sanctification, 
and Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest.” 
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After reading a little collection of sonnets 
containing “some charming poetry,” he 
desired to write the authoress his “ grateful 
acknowledgments,” doing as: he would be 
done by. Six months before his death the 
poet wrote Mrs. Riddel thanking her 
for allowing him “a longer perusal of 
“ Anarcharis. He said: “In fact, I never 
met with a book that bewitched me so 
much... . ‘Anarcharis’ is an indispensable 
desideratum to a son of the muses.” 

Writing to Mrs. Dunlop on the occasion 
of her visiting London, Burns says :— 


29) 


“ You will have seen our worthy and ingenious 
friend, the doctor, long ere this. I hope he is well, 
and beg to be remembered to him. I have just 
been reading over again, I daresay for the hundred- 
and-fiftieth time, his ‘ View of Society and Man- 
ners’; and still I read it with delight. His humour 
is perfectly original—it is neither the humour of 
Addison, nor Swift, nor Sterne, nor anybody but 
Dr. Moore. ... He paid mea pretty compli- 
ment, by quoting me in his last publication.” 


The last publication referred to was Dr. 
Moore’s novel, “Edward.” Mrs. Dunlop, 
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on Christmas Day, 1795, received a letter 
from Burns conveying seasonable com- 
pliments :— 


“In the charming words of my favourite author, 
‘The Man of Feeling,’ ‘ May the great Spirit bear 
up the weight of thy grey hairs, and blunt the 
arrow that brings them rest!’ Now that I talk 
of authors, how do you like Cowper? Is not the 
‘Task’ a glorious poem? The religion of the 
‘Task,’ bating a few scraps of Calvinistic divinity, 
is the religion of God and nature; the religion 
that exalts, that ennobles man. Were you not to 
send me your ‘ Zeluco’ in return for mine? ‘Tell 
me how you like my remarks and notes through 
the book. I would not give a farthing for a 
book, unless I were at liberty to blot it with my 
criticisms.” 


Though he was “pleased with the works 
of our Scottish poets, particularly the ex- 
cellent Ramsay, and still more excellent 
Fergusson,” yet he was hurt to see other 
places in Scotland immortalised by these 
poets while his own native district remained 
unsung. Hence the epistle to his friend 
Simpson :— 


| 
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“But, Willie, set your fit to mine, 
And cock your crest. 
We'll gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best !”* 


He knew Bremner’s collection of Scotch 
songs. Henderson in his history of “ Scottish 
Vernacular Literature” states that Burns 
knew the old “makaris” mainly as they 
were to be studied in “The Evergreen,” and 
possibly in Lord Hailes’ ‘ Ancient Scottish 
Poems,” 1770. No doubt he was also well 
read in “Davie Lyndsey,’ and he knew 
Blind Harry’s ‘Wallace,’ as represented 
in the version of Hamilton of Gilbertfield. 
Before he wrote “Tam o’ Shanter” he must 
at least have glanced at Gavin Douglas ; 
and he further got to be acquainted with 
Barbour’s “ Bruce,” as he no doubt did with 
Pinkerton’s “Ancient Scottish Poems,” 
1786, and with various later collections 
edited by Pinkerton and others. Writing 
to Dr. Lawrie, Burns says :— 


“‘T have, along with this, sent the two volumes 
of Ossian, with the remaining volume of the songs. 
Ossian I am not in such a hurry about, but I wish 

E 
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the songs, with the volume of the Scotch Poets, 
returned as soon as they can be conveniently de- 
spatcned.e. =. 


Mrs. Dunlop was informed that his idea 
ef Coila was- taken “from a poem yo. 
Beattie’s in the Scottish dialect.” He knew 
the works of Allan Ramsay, who made the 
way to fame so much easier for him, and 
he speaks of “the famous Ramsay of jingling 
memory.” Ramsay’s ‘“Tea-table Miscel- 
lany” is spoken of in Burns’ comment on 
Crawford’s song “Tweedside.”’ He knew 
Tytler’s “amusing” history of Scottish 
music, and Oswald’s collection of Scots 
tunes. Speaking of “The Lass of Patie’s 
Mill,” he notes that in “Sinclair’s Statistical 
Account of Scotland” the song “is localised 
somewhere in the North of Scotland, and 
is likewise claimed by Ayrshire.” When he 
assisted Johnson to compile the “ Musical 
Museum” he “collected, begged, borrowed, 
and stole” all the songs he could meet with. 
“Old Scottish songs are, you know, a 
favourite study and pursuit of mine,” said 
he to Mrs. Dunlop. Burns had access to 
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the Herd MS. Burns read “The Blithe- 
some Bridal” in James Watson’s Collection 
of Scots Poems, printed at Edinburgh in 
1706, a collection which the. bard under- 
stood to be “the first of its nature published 
in Our own native Scots dialect.” 

“T have sent you ‘Werter,’” he wrote 
to Mrs. Riddel, “truly happy to have any 
the smallest opportunity of obliging you.” 
The fact that Burns read Goethe’s “Sorrows 
of Werter” shows how closely he kept in 
touch with the best literature of his period. 
Geethe, who published Werter in 1774, was 
nine years older than Burns. 

Observation, reading, travel, and con- 
versation are necessary ingredients of rich 
thought. Burns was fortunate in these 
educative experiences. He was no arbi- 
trary phenomenon finding himself between 
the stilts of a plough complete in every 
respect for his calling. He was a student ; 
he was a man of his time. 


THORNHILL CARLY LE AND 
THE DUKE 


“¢ The noble Maxwells and their powers 
Are coming o’er the Border, 
And they'll gae big Terregle’s towers, 
And set them a’ in ofder. 
And they declare Terregle’s fair, 
: For their abode they choose it ; 
There’s no a heart in a’ the land 
But’s lighter at the news o’t.” 
—BuRNS. 


As the train drew up at Thornhill, a Max- 
well of that Ilk greeted me with hat tilted 
over upon the bridge of his nose to save 
his eyes from the blistering sun. It was a 
brilliant day, and Nithsdale, that “ fair 
land,” was busked in her best. North, the 
woods and policies of Drumlanrig, whose 
castle it took the artisans ten years to build ; 
south, ‘“adown winding Nith” by fertile 
holms and sheltering hills. ’Bus and brake 


were at call, but we chose to foot it into 
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the dale: to walk is to be in touch. On 
the left, about a mile from the station and 
at the back of a wood,“ lies Thornhill 
churchyard, which contains the grave of 
Thomson, the famous African explorer. 
He was one of Barrie’s “Edinburgh 
Eleven.” The author of “A Window in 
Thrums” paid to his college friend a last 
tribute by following his body to that little 
resting-place on the bielded slope. In 
Thornhill town, near the school, there 
is a monument setting forth the achieve- 
ments of Thomson: a fine bronze bust 
of the young explorer placed on a pedestal 
disproportionately large gives the memorial 
a paltry, toy-like effect. When at school 
Thomson was dubbed ‘a bubbly hash” 
by certain folk who have a right to fami- 
liarity, but the dull scholar of Nithsdale 
pleasances blossomed bravely in African 
wilds. Of schoolboys one never can tell. 
“Dear old Thornhill,” as Mrs. Carlyle 
called it, possesses a mercat cross; the 
modern auction mart is situated behind the 
station. A double row of trees down the 
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main thoroughfare gives the street “quite 
a continental appearance ’’ — descriptive 
phrase that of a loquacious villager. The 
folk, generally speaking, live comfortably, 
are very formally religious and teetotal, and 
all live under the shadow of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. His Grace’s shadow has long 
lain over them, and how much longer it 
will compete with the fear of God no 
prophet deponeth. Carlyle found the ducal 
meshes too irksome when he came hither 
to transact business with his Grace’s factor, 
and he gave vent to his feelings in these 
words :— 


‘‘ What in God’s name have I to do with him ? 
All the Dukes in creation melted into one Duke 
were not worth sixpence to me. I declare I 
could not live there at all in such an accursed, 
soul-oppressing puddle of a Dukery... .” 


Another great Scotsman came to an 
August fair here, over a hundred years syne, 
in the capacity of an exciseman. During 
the fair, needy Kate Watson had taken up 
the publican trade without a licence. The 
sequel to the shebeen is related by Pro- 
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fessor Gillespie in the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal of 1829 :— 


“JT saw the poet enter her “door, and antici- 
pated nothing short of an immediate seizure of 
a certain grey-beard and barrel, which, to my 
personal knowledge, contained the contraband 
commodities our bard was in search of. A nod, 
accompanied by a significant movement of the 
forefinger, brought Kate to the doorway, and I 
was near enough to hear the following words 
distinctly uttered : ‘Kate, are you mad? Don’t 
you know that the supervisor and I will be in 
upon you in the course of forty minutes ? Good- 
bye t’ye at present.’ ” 


The friendly hint of Burns was regarded, 
and poor Kate evaded a fine of several 
pounds. 

Away to the left of the village is Temp- 
land farm, which Mrs. Welsh, Carlyle’s 
mother-in-law, held under lease from the 
Duke. What the place meant to Carlyle 
himself may be gathered from Froude :— 


‘There he had been married; there he had 
often spent his holidays when he could come down 
from Craigenputtock; there he had conceived 
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‘Sartor’; there two years before his own mother 
and he had smoked their pipes together in the 
shrubbery. It was from Templand that he had 
rushed away desperate in the twilight of a summer 
morning and seen the herons fishing in the river 
pools. A thousand memories hung about the 
placer ce. 


Mrs. Welsh died at Templand in the 
spring of 1842, “blithe Templand all fallen 
dark and silent;” and here Carlyle, while 
settling family business affairs, stayed for 
two months in solitude. Solitude, excepting 
the presence of ‘an excellent old servant.” 
He grew secretly “to like the entire seclu- 
sion, the dumb company of earth and sky,” 
and he walked a great deal with thoughts 
“seldom or never meanly painful.” But 
when the household sale took place he 
rode away through Dalveen pass. to Craw- 
ford kirkyard, where he spent the day 
“rather like a day of religious worship” 
at his mother-in-law’s grave. He describes 
his return in these words :— 


. .. In the evening, within short way of 
Templand again, I met people carrying furniture 
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(O Heaven !) ; found Templand a ruin, as if sown 
with salt; and had, from various causes, an 
altogether sorry night in Thornhill.” 


A slip of Templand sweetbriar took root 
finely at Auchertool, in Fife, so Mrs. Carlyle 
wished to plant a slip at Chelsea; a slip of 
a Templand rose which her mother took to 
Haddington was growing at Chelsea to her 
“great satisfaction.” The sweetbriar grew 
“through all the east winds,” and when the 
heavy rains killed it she felt it to be for her 
“a bad omen somehow.” 

The greater number of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
published letters are addressed to Mrs. 
Russell, Thornhill. She was the wife of 
Dr. Russell, who attended Mrs. Welsh on 
her deathbed—“ the good Russells in Niths- 
dale,” as Froude says. The doctor’s wife 
received many commissions yearly from 
Chelsea. To her care came a shawl for 
Margaret Hiddlestone, a pound of tea to 
old Mary, a parcel for Margaret, three 
sovereigns for old Mary, “the usual tokens 
of remembrance,” a large picture-book for 
Mrs, Pringle’s children, a sort of amende 
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honorable to Robert MacTurk, a cheque this 
time, and so on, and so on, as the situation 
and season demanded. Mrs. Carlyle took 
up her mother’s “poor people,” and till 
they needed help no more she continued 
to send them presents from “her own small, 
small fund of pin-money.’ It was Mrs. 
Russell who sent Carlyle “improper female” 
honey, with which he was greatly charmed. 

When the doctor withdrew from regular 
business to “pretty Holmhill,” half a mile 
from the village, Mrs. Carlyle wrote that 
she would “always have a tender feeling 
towards the old rambling house,” where 
they had “such good days together.”’ After 
her mother’s death Mrs. Carlyle thought 
she could never bear to see the old place 
again, but the autumn of 1862 found her 
at Holmhill for three weeks, and writing 
significantly : “And I do not see Templand 
from the windows as I feared I should. 
The trees have grown up so high.” On 
the same visit her photograph, “not so 
very bad,” was taken by a Thornhill hair- 
dresser. Mrs. Russell and she “ got taken for 
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fun.” Two years afterwards she returned 
to Holmhill in search of health, and from 
that house were written those strange, 
poignant, desperate letters to her husband, 
which in after time she almost wished re- 
called. The delicious postscript to her almost 
last Holmhill letter is worth giving :— 


“* My little maid asked me this morning, when 
about to draw on my stockings: ‘What d’ye 
think? Wouldn’t it be a good thing to hae the 
taes (toes) clippet again, afore ye gang away?’... 
I shall so miss that kind, thoughtful girl.” 


Besides the potions peculiar to his pro- 
fession, Dr. Russell seems to have adminis- 
tered to his patient the great national 
specific of Scotland. In a letter from 
Cheyne Row, Mrs. Carlyle says :— 


“Do you know that bottle of whisky you gave 
me has been of the greatest use? Things affect 
one so differently at different times! Whisky 
seemed to fever me at Holmhill. Here it calms 
me and helps me to sleep.” 


On one occasion Carlyle, at his wife’s 
request, visited the people she knew at 
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Thornhill, and his letter describing his call 
there made her cry, but also feel “very 
contented nevertheless.” He went “duly, 
sat in poor old Mary Mill’s cottage one 
morning early by the side of her turf-pile,” 
and listened to her story, told in “old, 
broken, pious tone,” ofa pilgrimage to Mrs. 
Welsh’s grave at Crawford. One day, after 
Carlyle’s fame had been universally assured, 
a maid, while combing Mrs. Carlyle’s hair, 
said that “ever so many young drapers, an’ 
the like, of her knowledge had run frae 
Thornhill to the station to get a bare look 
o’ Mr. Carlyle!” A Jessie Hiddlestone of 
Thornhill, whose mother before her served 
“the family,” was taken to London as their 
servant, and her disposition and capabilities 
form the theme of a few amusing and char- 
acteristic letters written by Mrs. Carlyle. 
The great coarse, bearded Nancy of Craigen- 
puttock, who “never kenned folk mak’ sic 
a wark aboot a bit lee” as Carlyle and his 
wife, married an old drunken butcher at 
Thornhill. He died soon after. 


COURTHILL SMITHY WHERE 
MACMILLAN INVENTED 
ode BICYCLE 


‘** There’s comely maids on Dee’s wild banks, 
And Nith’s romantic vale is fou’ ; 
By lanely Cluden’s hermit stream 
Dwells many a gentle dame, I trow.” 
—ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Down the boat brae, past the old brewery, 
and we were on the bridge over the Nith. 
The footpath along the banks and across 
the holm is preferred to the high-road, and 
a few steps brought us to an engraven 
“ standing-stone,” which has long been an 
enigma to antiquarians. Local tradition 
offers two theories. The stone being near 
the river, according to the first explanation, 
was used, in the days before the bridge was 
built, as a pier to which boats were attached; 


and the second account is that underneath 
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the stone are buried vast treasures; but no 
man knows their value, for any attempt to 
dig in search of them is accompanied by 
fire and thunder and other fearful signs of 
terrestrial wrath. Since hearing the latter 
legend, touching in its credulity, many 
thunderstorms have brawled and rattled and 
sundered over my fated. head, and though 
scores of miles generally lay between me 
and the “standing-stone,” I saw with my 
mind’s eye on every occasion dark, mer- 
cenary shapes scraping and digging around 
the base of the sentinel pillar. 

Hereaway they are a mystical, believing 
people. It once happened that two brothers, 
both in their teens, walked in the small 
hours of a morning across the dreamy 
holm. They tramped forward in silence 
as brothers and other familiars are wont to 
do in rural parts. At their destination, how- 
ever, each energetically twitted the other 
with having a beautiful lady walking at his 
side along Nith banks. Mutual denials 
followed; denials equally energetic. “No 
lady with me, lady with you,’ Their 
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friendly banter gained intensity from the 
fact that both were painfully diffident and 
awkward before the sex. The boys are 
now men, but still on occasion each as 
heartily as the other maintains that a woman 
of celestial beauty convoyed his brother on 
that grey fantasied morning. 

There is the story of the stone-dyker, too. 
This man, determined on making home, 
was walking at midnight through Dalgar- 
nock churchyard—the same Dalgarnock 
mentioned in the song “Last May a Braw 
Wooer.” What the dyker saw in that weird 
solitude was never ascertained; he arrived 
at his house pale, dishevelled, demented, 
and went straight to bed, from which he 
arose not for many long days. On his 
recovery he showed no inclination to eluci- 
date his experience, and he resented to be 
questioned on the subject. The dale teems 
with legend and phantasm. At Porters- 
town farm there is a little ravine called 
“the Cleuch,” which the natives believe to 
be haunted, and they avoid it religiously. 
Imagine a ploughman having to pass the 
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top of this desolate den late on a September 
afternoon—alone. As he draws near he 
whistles louder ; his senses become abnor- 
mally active. The wind rustles and sways 
branches sombre with withering leaves; 
then with a rush it struggles and wrestles 
from end to end of the wood, gaining in 
fierceness and volume and wrath till it roars 
like a storm-stung sea that fumes into a 
cavernous shore. A lull, a cold breath, 
then another Titanic imbrue between wind 
and wood. Somewhere westward the sun 
glints over and through white clouds, and 
the wind, as if exasperated at the sun’s 
benignity, increases its tumultuous tussling 
till the trees bend to its tidal breath, and 
yield up firstling leaves, winter’s tentative 
spoils. The ploughman, as he casts an ex- 
pectantly frightened look down “the Cleuch,” 
sees an endless procession of airy horses 
and carriages laden and accompanied by 
dames, knights, enchantresses, fays, elves, 
fairies, brownies, witches, ghosts, bogles, 
kelpies, warlocks, and all the varied beings 
belonging to fable. He hurries forward 
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with “the creeps” from spine to brain; he 
forgets to whistle. : 

A hundred yards beyond the new iron 
bridge, which the County Council have 
erected over the Scaur, nestles the hamlet 
of Keir Mill. The name Keir is of Celtic 
origin, and means “a fort.” The villagers 
are hospitable, prudent, and God-fearing. 
As far as I could discover, the folk in upper 
Nithsdale are more proud of the martyrs 
who suffered for “a persecuted kirk” than 
of the men of letters associated with the 
district. Charlie, a man of fifty, a man 
who never lived beyond his parish bounds, 
a man who over and over again refused 
eldership in his kirk because of over- 
sensitiveness to shortcomings, made me a 
pleasant evening with quiet, simple talk. 
A typical, theological Scot, orthodox as 
Richard Cameron, but passionately fond of 
metaphysics and mental adventure. Step 
by step, Charlie will reason and chop logic 
until he is confronted with the dead wall 
of “absolute nothingness,” then he becomes 


alarmed at the outlandish region whither 
F 
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his thoughts have brought him, finally to 
take wing homeward on the phrase, “ These 
questions are not for us to probe into.” But 
a kindly man and good; the infrequency 
of prayer-meetings troubles him sorely. 
Under moon and stars, I went a few 
furlongs along Penpont road to see Court- 
hill smithy, where Kirkpatrick Macmillan 
invented the bicycle, “which by time’s 
curious process has become the creator 
of Hooley, and the bane of suburban 
paterfamilias who have to appease the 
clamour of designing daughters. Mac- 
millan had a strangely shaped head, and 
by his neighbours he was considered “ off- 
side”—at least midway between daft and 
peculiar. He took great pride in his work 
as a smith, and after completing some 
fancy job he would hold it up to view, 
remarking to those in the smithy, “Is there 
fault?” or’ “Can ye beat that?4 Forty 
years ago he believed in cremation, and 
lectured his customers on its advantages ; 
but he was buried according to parish 
custom and respectably. He was the first 
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to use paraffin oil in the countryside, and 
from a barrel, which was re¢klessly allowed 
to stand in the smithy, he showed sceptical 
people the purity of the paraffin by sipping 
a little poured in a glass. If the roads 
round Keir Mill could speak, they would 
tell rare stories of Macmillan’s experi- 
mental rides on his machine. When the 
bicycle, with its back-wheel action, was 
ready, he rode to Glasgow, some seventy 
miles distant, and there he was followed 
by crowds of wondering citizens, whose 
attention in the end landed Macmillan 
in Gorbals Police Court on a charge of 
obstruction. Kirkpatrick also invented a 
plough, which could be taken down in 
parts, and easily put together again. It 
had only one pole, but at the end of the 
pole there was a two-handled “bucht” or 
bow. As there is often valuable time lost 


in removing a plough from place to place, 


Macmillan devised this one, so that a boy 
could do what was necessary. However, 
the plough wasn’t considered steady enough, 
and it missed adoption. Macmillan’s house, 
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gable to road, stands on Gladstone estate 
—the same stock of Gladstones as the 
late William Ewart. When an apprentice, 
Charlie rode a bicycle made from Kirk- 
patrick’s design, and, over tobacco, he 
drew for me on the kitchen table with his 
finger the outline of it. Some time after- 
wards, at Dumfries Observatory, I saw a 
model of the Macmillan machine, and 
it rejoiced me to observe how accurate 
Charlie had been in his table-top drawing. 
We must not forget Dovan ; no, we must 
not forget Dovan. Near the manse there 
is a corner plot of ground enclosed by a 
stone wall, and built in the wall at the gate- 
way are the jambs of a fireplace; Dovan’s 
house stood in that plot, and the fireplace 
was Dovan’s. He was tall, powerful, and 
forbidding ; given to cutting wayside grass 
in the night silences; open to strangers, 
and disdainful to villagers. One of his 
ancestors was martyred on Solway sands, 
but it might well have been Dovan’s 
brother, for in thought Dovan lived in the 
seventeenth century. He was continually 
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reading about the Covenanters, and in 
presence of a fit and fremit listener he 
talked in quite a contemporaneous spirit of 
those who “took up arms for a broken 
covenant.” Their names, ; occupations, 
deeds, tribulations, and prophecies were to 
him present and breathing facts. His atti- 
tude during narration was individual—right 
knee on the ground, left foot on the ground, 
left elbow on left knee, chin resting firmly 
on the thumb-pit of the left hand; in this 
position, when the seventeenth-century tide 
was full, he would talk for hours. His 
pauses were awesome and disconcerting; 
to them his conversation was relief. Now 
it came to pass that those in authority 
decided to level the churchyard, and to set 
at naught the olden custom of having lairs 
some inches higher than the common earth. 
Dovan grieved rebellious. He interviewed 
the parish minister, and extracted a promise 
that his two lairs would remain untouched. 
Yet at that moment in his heart he doubted 
man and minister, and so he made his great 
resolve : to watch personally that the grave 
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levellers kept faith; and he lay two nights 
between his lairs to make sure that his 
ground would escape desecration. 

Here am I, then, in the old kirkyard o’ 
Keir; evening’s quietude haps the happy 
dead and solaces the spirits of the living. 
I move reverently from stone to stone 
reading family histories told in death’s 
graphic tongue; the grass has been very 
recently mown, and the yard is uniformly 
even except where two lairs stand out 
proclaiming an unbroken covenant; over 
there lies eccentric Macmillan ; among the 
shadows beyond the dyke is Priest’s Hollow, 
where Free dissenters met before their kirks 
were ready; a faint moon peeps out; the 
wide holm grows in poesy; bats flit around, 
swift and silent and abruptly ; the Scaur 
charms with inexpressible music ; light fails, 
and great long-leaved chestnut trees darken 
and coalesce and deepen in gloom, forming 
a pall for the day gone, and a shelter for 
those humble parishioners who sleep the 
sleep eterne. 


AULDGIRTH INN MORE THAN 
AN INN 


In gowd the sun bathed Tynron Doon, 

The Scaur sang sweet past stanes 0’ grey ; 
Frae Shinnel Glen to Porterstoun 

Was like an elfland holiday. 


Wi’ lichtsome haste I gat my crook, 
Syne aff by riverside and shaw ; 
And lang ere Tynron had his dook, 
I reached the tryst at Virginha’. 


When gloamin’ hovered ower the dale, 

To smooth awa’ day’s wrinkles deep ; > 
The tichtest lass in a’ the vale 

Cam’ oot ayont Drumlanrig’s Keep. 


Her limbs sae clean, her lauchin’ een, 
The rose o’ life upon her cheek, 

Her neck as pure’s the snawy gean, 
Made a’ the fairy gallants keek. 


She a’ my ain wha cam’ the gate, 
Wi siller buckles on her shoon ; 
I kenn’d I hadna lang to wait, 
When aince the sun slipped Tynron Doon. 
—Author of “ Gift of the Night.” 


SORROWFULLY Nithsdale folk speak of de- 


population and village decay. Large cities, 


so is it told, are insatiable for children 
87 
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spooned, aired, and exercised in such 
healthy scenes. Sturdy apprentices leave 
the humble bench of the country wright to 
join strenuous thousands who sweat in ship- 
building yards and stifle in ungenial tene- 
ments; growing lasses become domestic 
drudges to anzemic “ west-enders,” wear the 
weeds of servitude, and run the blockade of 
male pleasantries. Agriculture is presently 
despised, though it is the most essential of 
allindustries ; but some day, when powerful 
nations have no more markets to create, 
when the lust for blood, and dominion, and 
gold shall have died down like youthful 
fevers, our own country will consider Cotton 
and Intensive Tillage, and crowd the village 
green again with gamesome youngsters. 
No worker commands the salute of respect 
more than the man in the field; he is our 
indispensable and unfailing prop. One may 
be forgiven a regretful second gaze at the 
plain wee school, where childish voices 
repeat educational shibboleths, remember- 
ing that during a decade the number of 
scholars has fallen from seventy to twenty- 
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three. Ay! its empty houses, and coming 
and going of venerable figures. 

Barjarg was reached at nogn, a glorious 
August noon. From Templand over to the 
Ferry of Barjarg and back again Carlyle 
once walked “in the grey March mildness.” 
Here, between the Lowthers and Keir hills, 
the dale is wide, but it narrows down to 
Barndennoch, beyond which the Nith flows 
between Blackwood and Closeburn—Close- 
burn, where of old lived Roger Kilpatrick, 
who in the killing of the Red Comyn under- 
took voluntarily to “mak’ siccar.” Willie 
Stewart, than whom no flower that blooms 
in May was half so welcome to Burns, held 
the factorship of Closeburn estate, and it 
was Willie’s charming sixteen-year-old 
daughter who inspired the extraordinary 
susceptible poet to write the song, “ Lovely 
Polly Stewart,” wherein the prayer is made, 
“May he whose arms shall fauld thy 
charms, Possess a leal and true heart.” 
Alas! Polly was unfortunate in her first 
marriage, unwise in her second, ignoble in 
her later passion for Flaitz, the Swiss 
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prisoner, with whom she ran away, and 
ultimately pitiful in her death at Florence, 
insane and friendless. Burns’ brother, 
Gilbert, tenanted Dinning farm in Close- 
burn for ten years. Traditions abound in 
the parish concerning the Nivisons and 
Mathisons of Covenanting times. 

Red and black brambles, stubbly chest- 
nuts, brilliant rowans, and shy hazels deco- 
rated the roadside. Leisurely we pulled 
brambles and cracked nuts, welcome in no 
small degree to increasing acute appetites ; 
and while speculating how long a man 
might live on nature’s wayside bounty, we 
came in sight of the Tower of Lag. The 
hill is a high shoulder wooded to the 
summit; passing the base to the right, a 
road leads into a barren district, suggesting 
the wilds of Galloway, which lie farther in 
the same direction. Lag is situated in the 
old monk lands of the monastery of Mel- 
rose, and it was conveyed to the Griersons 
five centuries ago on condition that they 
gave “yearly a pair of gilt spurs at the 
castle of Dumfries, as blench farm.” Crom- 
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well, when he ran amuck in Scotland, had 
a tilt at the Tower, and the dast Grierson to 
occupy it was the notorious laird, who, 
along with Claverhouse, made his name 
detested throughout the land for bloody 
atrocities during the persecution of the 
Covenanters. There is a local tradition that 
he rolled victims down the hillside in spiked 
barrels; history, anyhow, avers that he 
killed without allowing time for prayer, and 
that he refused burial to the bodies. 

A brief but thorough shower of rain 
drove us under the trees at the entrance to 
Blackwood, the natal surroundings of Allan 
Cunningham. Here, in his father’s house, 
at the age of six, “honest Allan” heard 
Burns read “Tam o’ Shanter.” He was 
precocious, and early made the acquaint- 
ance of the Ettrick Shepherd; but perhaps 
the supreme sign of youthful enthusiasm 
was his journey on foot to Edinburgh in 
order to get a mere glimpse of the author of 
“Marmion.” He was thirty-six ere the 
glimpse ripened into an introduction to Sir 
Walter, and in the interval Allan had be- 
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come a journeyman stone-mason, had mar- 
ried, had gone to London, had turned 
journalist and author, had become an inti- 
mate of the artist Sir David Wilkie, and 
clerk of works to the sculptor Sir Francis 
Chantrey. A boy of twelve years of age, he 
witnessed the funeral of Burns, and in his 
prime he published the works and biog- 
raphy of the poet in eight volumes. Allan 
occasionally walked down to Carlyle’s at 
Chelsea to share in the conversation and 
the porridge supper. Cunningham, quoth 
the Sage, ‘was pleasant enough to talk 
with—though the topic was sure to be 
Nithsdale (mainly Nithsdale fun), and no- 
thing else.” Thomas Mounsey Cunning- 
ham, Allan’s eldest brother, wrote a poem, 
“ Brakenfell,” the scene of which was laid 
at Blackwood. It was from Thomas, 
“Nithsdale’s lost and darling Cunningham,” 
that the Ettrick Shepherd, when he devised 
“The Forest Minstrel,’ solicited sixteen 
pages of verse. Experience as a literary 
man soured Thomas, and he committed 
much of his writing to the flames. 
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A few hundred yards, under a welcome 
leafy shade, and we were: looking upon 
Auldgirth Brig. It is a piece of substantial 
stone vernacular, fitting into the landscape 
with the faultless grace of use and beauty. 
Three ample arches stretch over the Nith, 
and at each side of the bridgeway there are 
curious alcoves with concave roofs, appa- 
rently shelters for pedestrians. John Bur- 
roughs, in “Fresh Fields,” writes radiantly 
concerning Carlyle in connection with this 
bridge, and though it were for nought else 
than commending John to your notice, I 
transcribe these words from one of his 
essays :— 


“Then the Carlyles were men who lavished 
their heart and conscience upon their work; 
they builded themselves, their days, their thoughts, 
and sorrows into their houses; they leavened the 
soil with the sweat of their rugged brows. When 
James Carlyle, his father, after a lapse of fifty 
years, saw Auldgirth Bridge, upon which he 
worked as a lad, he was deeply moved. When 
Carlyle, in his turn, saw it, and remembered his 
father and all he had told him, he also was deeply 
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moved. “It was as if half a century of past 
time had fatefully for moments turned back.” 
Whatever these men touched with their hands 
in honest toil became sacred to them, a page 
out of their own lives.” 


Crossing the bridge leads one straightly 
into the door of Auldgirth Inn, and the 
man who could resist the mute hospitality 
of bridge and tavern is not born for the 
high-road or social parley with strangers. 
Auldgirth Inn is more than an inn; it isa 
beatitude. Behind and over it the land 
rises protectingly; away to the right the 
Nith flows through a bonnie holm sur- 
rounded with woods; the inn frontage, 
with its eight quaint windows, borders the 
road between Dalswinton and Thornhill; 
the door faces the bridgeway which forks 
towards Ellisland and Dunscore; inside sit 
silent, frank, brown-skinned men (straws in 
beard and boots), drinking copious draughts 
of ale in the coolness; outside stand a row 
of carts, the horses feeding and waiting 
contentedly ; the atmosphere is exhilarating 
with harvest haleness and musical with the 
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whirr of the reaper; we uplift the little 
finger of the right hand to toast inter- 
national solidarity, free speech, and our 
own glorious people, taking as a basis the 
census of ’91, and not necessarily excluding 
the more recent arrivals. 


PAST ELLISLAND TO DUMERIES 


‘* By Logan’s streams that rin sae deep, 
Fw’ aft wi’ glee I’ve herded sheep ; 
Herded sheep or gathered slaes 
Wi’ my dear lad on Logan braes. 
But wae’s my heart! thae days are gane, 
An’ I, wi’ grief, may herd alane ; 
- While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan Braes.” 
—JOHN MAYNE. 


DALSWINTON, about two miles from Auld- 
girth, is a spruce, neat village, where, be- 
yond a draw-well at the south end in the 
hollow, lies Dalswinton Loch. A_ poor 
enough loch, but redeemed from oblivion 
by the fact that on its waters was launched 
Scotland’s first steamboat. The mansion 
near was erected on the site of the Castle 
of the Comyns by zzgenzous Patrick Miller, 
on whose recommendation Burns leased 
Ellisland, and on whose advice Thomas 
Cunningham was appvouueee to a neigh- 
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bouring millwright when Fate seemed to 
invite him to South Carolina. Returning to 
Auldgirth we found Mrs. Imrie at the inn 
beatific, making the atmosphere merry and 
inciting with fizzle from the irying-pan. 
After meat and crack at the inmost ingle, 
we crossed the bridge again and pushed 
forward along the west side of the Nith 
until we reached Ellisland, at the sixth 
milestone from Dumfries, 

I turned into the gateway on the left, 
crossed the little boggy meadow, walked up 
the narrow rough loaning to the brae top, 
and looked forward into the farm “close” or 
court. A discarded plough lay on the road- 
side at a hedge root. A cart—red wheels, 
green frame, Wo. 1. Ellisland—passed laden 
with sheaves of corn. In the stackyard sturdy 
figures moved about, labouring to “lead” 
much and build fair. Day waned and eve 
deepened; shorn fields bred pensiveness ; 
over the woodlands on a spur of the Lowthers 
crept a slow, sinuous mist; sullen clouds 
crowded together over the river course ; time 


brought chilliness, and a knowledge that in 
G 
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the brief scene of an evening late in August 
was pictured Burns’ life here. For, indeed, 
Ellisland was his twilight and autumn, even 
as Dumfries was his night and winter. Up the 
rough loaning he had come alone to tenant 
the farm; down the stony path he and his 
family went tearful some three years later. 
During the first six months, when he waited 
Jean’s coming as a wife sanctioned of the 
Kirk, he “laid aside idle ec/az,” worked till he 
was “as tired as a dog,” bound every day at 
harvest after his reapers, and worshipped 
regularly o’ Sundays at church. His first 
year of married life was felicitous ; the others 
gathered care like a running snowball. 
His farming, his excisemanship at {50 
per annum, and his £300 book-profit all 
went into the “ill-bit” of Ellisland. 

Yet Burns enriched the farm which made 
him poor. A sod-dyke here was the desk 
on which in one day he jotted down “Tam 
o’ Shanter”; the stackyard was the Geth- 
semane where, on a cold October night, he 
plucked that white flower of song, “To Mary 
in Heaven.” It was here that a poor little 
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wounded hare captured his compassion ; 
and from that steading he despatched “O’ a’ 
the Airts” to his absent wife. Can aught show 
better the complex nature of Burns than the 
following terse statement of fact? The fourth 
day after the ignoble Whistle-test in drinking 
brought the third anniversary of the death of 
Mary Campbell, and with it grief to Burns, 
which his bonnie Jean tried in vain to con- 
sole. The unpossessed possessed him most. 

It was dark, and miles seemed leagues, 
ere we happened on Holywood—a village 
which gives a name but only distant coun- 
tenance to a railway station. After striking 
Dumfries and securing a bed, I strolled 
around the town to reconnoitre. The 
impressions were not favourable, Villas 
near the hotel were irreproachably correct, 
certain streets smelt mean, centre and 
suburb were badly lighted, an over-propor- 
tion of women stood in knots on the kerb, 
and nondescript men sponged at tavern 
doors. It was all so hungry-looking. A 
public official explained that only half the 
number of street gas jets were lit, and that 
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after midnight-all the burners would cool. 
To such thrift had poverty driven Dumfries. 
Next morning, after Nith’s stinksomeness 
(caused by Lammas tides) had cleared away, 
the town wore a cheerier aspect, and from 
the observatory on Maxwelltown side the 
district around was charming in the early 
sunlight. But I cannot enthuse about the 
“queen of the south,” excepting the stoné 
bridge of thirteen arches built in the thir- 
teenth century by Devorgilla, mother of King 
John Baliol. At the observatory there are 
many Burns relics, and in the grounds there 
is a piece of formidable statuary represent- 
ing “Old Mortality” and his pony. ‘Old 
Mortality,” whose funeral only cost forty- 
one shillings and tenpence, should stand 
high in the estimation of thrifty Dumfries, 
In an aviary, at the back of the:“‘ Hole in 
the Wa’” inn, I saw two golden pheasant 
cocks—splendid in their blue and green and 
yellow and brown and pride and grace. 
Opposite the Wee Vennel, where Burns 
took up house in town, a crowd of reckless 
boys were bathing in the Nith; and a little 
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farther down four salmon-fishers were 
dragging a large net shoreward. It was 
market day, and the various marts were 
filled with farmers and dealers and fleshers 
trafficking in sheep, cattle, fowls, butter, 
and eggs. Ina street, near one mart, every 
boy whose face needed soap and whose 
breeks gaped for seating seemed to be pilot- 
ing a bewildered infantile calf by the tail. 
Occasionally one of the wee animals squatted 
with fear and fatigue; then the draughty- 
trousered boy pantingly hoisted it to its 
fours again and tailed it forward. Comical, 
but sadwise, too. 

Carlyle, who had his clothing made in 
Annandale because he was doubtful of the 
honesty of London work, had his say con- 
cerning Dumfries :— 

“The tailor has turned me out two pairs of 
trousers; has two winter waistcoats and much 
else in progress. I find nothing wrong but the 
Dumfries buttons yet, which I have duly exe- 


crated and flung aside. Poor hunger-ridden 
quack-ridden Dumfries!” 


Five years later a new edition of “Sartor” 
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imminent, Carlyle lodged £1500 with Dum- 
fries Bank, and seven years later, while 
staying in Dumfries with his sister, he read 
approvingly “Alton Locke,” which Charles 
Kingsley had sent him. One day, in the 
autumn of his forty-fifth year, Carlyle went 
to see what has been called “the greatest 
and best material memento of the national 
poet.” He wrote to his wife :— 


“T saw Burns’ house—the little oblique- 
angled hut, where the great soul had to adjust 
itself, and be a king without a kingdom. It 
seems vacant since the widow’s death. Some 
dirty children sat on the door-sill, and the knocker 
seemed torn half off. The soul of the man is 
now happily away from all that... .” 


The dirty children are still there, and the 
brats crave coppers for lisping the bard’s 
name. From Burns’ «Streets li wentato: ot, 
Michael’s cemetery, where Burns was twice 
buried. For over seven hundred years 
corpses have been dibbled in St. Michael’s, 
and now it is so crowded with tombstones 
that on the whole it is easier to step from 
stone to stone than squeeze through between 
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them. Before the mausoleum many thou- 
sands of people, great and: small, fulsome 
and discriminating, knowing and simple, de- 
monstrative and impassive, have presented 
themselves during the century, and of these 
how few seem to have made an individual 
study of the poet’s life and art. A myriad 
of mere echoes. Even tributes from other 
men are forced hothouse growths. Take 
Wordsworth, for instance. When he and 
his sister Dorothy, in 1804, visited the grave, 
he breathed admiration in three poems. He 
wrote :— 
“JT mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for he was gone, 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.” 
Yet some thirty years afterwards we find 

Carlyle writing thusly :— 


“ Have seen Wordsworth, an old, very loqua- 
cious—indeed, quite prosing man, with a tint of 
naturalness, of sincere insight nevertheless. . 

A genuine kind of man, but intrinsically and 
extrinsically a small one, let them sing or say 
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what they will. . . . The style in which he, 
clipping, qualifying, and wearisomely question- 
ing without answer, spoke of Burns and Shakes- 
peare, finding or guessing that to me he was all 
too little in comparison, was melancholy to hear.” 


When one recollects the distraction into 
which Burns was thrown by the suspicion 
on the part of the Excise Commissioners 
as to his loyalty, the fifty guineas given 
by King George the Fourth towards the 
erection of the mausoleum seem a pathetic 
irony. 

John Mayne, author of “The Siller Gun,” 
(a descriptive poem which is now burghal 
history), was born in Dumfries. Tender 
“Logan Braes” was a flight of his muse, 
and from his “Hallowe’en” it is said 
Burns took the idea for his effort which 
bears the same title. Meant perhaps for 
greater things, Mayne died a London editor. 


THE “DISSONANCE. OF 
“GLOBE” INN 


** The Kirk and State may join and tell 

To do such things I maunna ; 

The Kirk and State may gae to hell, 
And I'll gang to my Anna. 

She is the sunshine 0’ my e’e— 
To live but her I canna ; 

Had I on earth but wishes three, 
The first should be my Anna.” 

—BuRNS. 


On the occasion of my first visit to Dumfries 
I refused to go near the “Globe” Inn, 
because of the unlovely associations which 
hang like a raw chilly mist around it. 
During my second pilgrimage, the bracing 
heartiness of a curler, who had been pro- 
specting a winter’s ice-campaign under the 
flag of the Royal Caledonian, carried me 
toward the famous Inn for nothing less 
than social purpose. We turned off the 
High Street into a narrow dingy “close,” 
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where we found the “Globe” to be an 
eighteenth-century building of three storeys. 
The common, unfresh, yellow-distempered 
“close’’ made me shiver ; for, in its con- 
tinuation to Shakespeare Street, it has a 
history even more tragic than that of the 
Inn itself. Extenuate as we may, there is 
no shirking the fact that in this through- 
going lane Burns received his mortal wound 
from the twin enemies whisky and weather. 
The head of this lane was his real deathbed, 
though his last breath was given out else- 
where. 

What a sorry story was rehearsed on 
that regrettable January morning. The 
immortal bard, after a night’s drinking 
and social pleasure, emerges at “the sma’ 
oors” from Mrs. Hyslop’s. Stumblingly 
and slowly he makes his way to the left ; 
the narrow path is white with deep snow; 
snell, frosty air catches the poet’s breathing; 
the lonely, divine carouser feels his senses 
becoming numb; toddy and extreme cold 
lull him into drowsiness ; unconsciously, 
he lies down at the close mouth, where a 
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merciless fate leaves him unnoticed ; hours 
afterwards he joins his devoted and won- 
drously forbearing wife, bearing within him 
hidden emissaries of death, who allow him 
six months for swan songs then bear him 
away from the warm breast of bright 
summer. I looked again at the mean lane 
and shuddered. Fergusson leapt to memory 
—brilliant, dissipated, lovable Fergusson. 
For the gifted predecessor of Burns wore 
down his constitution with conviviality, and 
in the end reached madness through falling 
from a staircase after mingling in social 
riot. Scotland, “puir auld Scotland,” has 
paid very dear for her drink; and all its folly 
and hurt is only alleviated and excused by 
the irresistible power of elemental passion, 
and the swift soaring wings of poetic fancy. 

Before the landlady, be sure that you call 
the “Globe” an inn and not a tavern. It 
makes a difference to her. The appurten- 
ances of the house are said to be almost 
unchanged since the time when Burns 
habitually called there for letters, liquors, 
and intercourse. His “howff” or room of 
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resort is entered by passing through the 
kitchen. On a table which in days gone 
bore the poet’s potations, there was a fat 
visitors’ book which I did not sign, and in 
the corner was “his” arm-chair on which 
I did not sit. I disliked the place for what 
it made Burns; he sank to the lowest 
depths there. The “Globe” Inn 1s a twelve- 
roomed memento which dwarfs the great- 
ness of his memory. Bonnie Jean, his wife 
and mother to his children, had gone to 
see her friends at her native Mauchline; at 
the bar of the “Globe” presided Helen Ann 
Park, who had “a light foot and merry 
eye,’ according to Cunningham. Helen 
was niece to the landlady, and theme to the 
fescennine verse prefixed to this article. It 
is unessential to amplify. From his un- 
faithful /zazson with Anna sprang a daughter, 
whom wife Jean, with a magnanimity form- 
ing one of the most admirable incidents in 
domestic history, cradled along with her 
own infant. The child grew to comely 
womanhood, became a soldier’s wife, and 
died not many years ago at Pollokshaws. 
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That the barmaid affair was a whimsical 
aberrance of accidental passion I doubt; at 
a later stage of my vagrancy I discovered 
facts founding the doubt. 

So I did not remain longer than the 
second round in Burns’ dark panelled 
rendezvous, but rather departed willingly 
from it and Dumfries. Out and away; 
out and away. Away from stuffy hostelry 
amours to the catholicity and reassurances 
of nature. Road gutters are wheel-marked; 
hedges are dirty and dowdy, and over- 
strewn with straws left by the bulky wains 
of harvest; several belated swallows float 
around up and down, coming with a cheep 
at distant intervals within a few yards of my 
head; well inwoven with fawny yellow is 
the green of the lime tree; oaks carry tufts 
of brown here and there; a smir of rain 
creeps on; the huge, overhanging beech 
under which I shelter has foliage still to 
keep the ground dry, although its leaves 
look sap-short; ten yards away, a plump 
speckled thrush stands on the bank not 
quite understanding why IJ should be here ; 
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a solitary gull flies along the holm; on the 
hillock side, a narrow dark strip is dotted 
with bean in stook; hawthorns are richly 
crimson with berries, and fields of turnip 
relieve with fresh green, I hear from the 
highway the whistling of a driver, who sits 
with legs dangling over the edge of his 
lorry ; a stout girl with brief petticoats and 
bare arms comes singing across the lea, she 
carries a hoe, and before her, toward the 
farm steading, frolics a petted calf to which 
she talks on arrival with loud endearments ; 
it is cold, and children from school pass 
with blae, chaste countenances. Battalions 
of crows, breaking into regular manceuvres, 
fly southward, a dusky aerial army. 

The life of Burns was a gamut of great 
range, and so I have not the inclination 
to scroll the dissonance of “Globe” Inn 
without recalling the harmony of Laught. 
For these were the Dan and Beersheba of 
his wide and wayward experiences. His 
stature is misjudged, and my preceding 
note unhappy, without the story of his visit 
to “Willie Stewart,” a story worthy of the 
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son of William Burness,”and fragrant with 
the pure influence of early.years. I quote 
from William M‘Dowall, who has sketched 
so comprehensively the last eight years of 
the poet’s life. 


s During a visit paid to him by Burns, Mr. 
Stewart’s ploughman called to say that he had a 
young child at the point of death, and asking his 
master to go down to the cottage and offer up 
prayer. Burns, on request, accompanied his friend 
to the house of mourning, in which he found 
many of the neighbours gathered, and he had no 
difficulty in discovering that an Unseen Presence 
was there also, hovering over the pallet of the 
little sufferer. ‘Mr. Burns,’ said the tenant of 
Laught, ‘it’s you that maun put up the prayer ; 
ye can do a’thing o’ that kind better than me.’ 
The poet, deeply affected by the hopeless aspect 
of the child and the grief of its parents, complied 
with the request. After the usual prelude, ‘ Let 
us pray,’ said ‘wi’ solemn air,’ he proceeded to 
read the devotions of the company in language 
that touched the hearts of all. Before he closed 
every one present was in tears, and some of the 
women, quite overcome, ‘lifted up their voices 
and wept.’ The manner in which the author of 
‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night’ prayed for the 
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ploughman’s dying child made a deep impression 
at the time, and is spoken of as something wonder- 
ful in the district to this day.” 


By nature and training Burns was 
reverent, religious, and continent, but from 
his twenty-third year, when Richard Brown 
taught him at Irvine to hold illicit love with 
levity, he continually walked in slippery 
places, impelled by desire and broken with 
remorse. Brown gave the mind of Burns 
“a turn.” Five years later the poet avowed 
his consciousness of it to Dr. Moore, and 
even then, alas, ten years of harassing 
tortuous travel lay before him. 


BURNS, CARLYLE, AND EMERSON 
AT DUNSCORE 


‘* Maxwellton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gie’d me her promise true ; 
Gie’d me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doon and dee.” 
—DoueLass OF FINGLAND. 


THROUGH Dunscore parish our walking was 
more than leisurely, for early in the day 
heat simply laid us out on the roadside like 
stranded porpoises. At last our doddering 
steps brought us to the village of the parish 
—the parish “shaped like the extended 
wings of a butterfly.” From the sexton’s 
daughter we borrowed the key to the 
churchyard, wherein rests the Welshes and 
Carlyles of Craigenputtock. Their grave- 


stone is situated in the corner farthest 
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from the street and the steeple; it looks 
almost directly towards Craigenputtock, to- 
wards a prospect of fine undulating hills. 
The first name inscribed is John Welsh: 
the same stock that gave a John Welsh to 
husband a daughter of John Knox. Occa- 
sionally Carlyle, in his early married life, 
worshipped here, and listened to the exhor- 
tations of the Rev. Dr. Brydon. The church 
is mentioned in Emerson’s “First Visit to 
England,” where the transcendentalist de- 
scribes a visit to the author of “Sartor” :— 


ce 
. 


I found the house amid desolate 
heathery hills where the lonely Scholar nourishes 
his mighty heart. . . . He was tall and gaunt, 
with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and holding 
his extraordinary powers of conversation in easy 
command ; clinging to his northern accent with 
evident relish ; full of lively anecdote, and with a 
streaming humour which floated everything he 
looked upon. . . . Few were the objects and 
lonely the man, ‘not a person to speak to within 
sixteen miles, except the minister of Dunscore ;’ 
so that books involuntary made his topics. . . 

We went out to walk over long hills and looked 
at Criffel. There we sat down, and talked of the 
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immortality of the soul. . .“. He was honest and 
true and cognisant of the subtle links that bind 
ages together, and saw how every event affects all 
the future. ‘Christ died on the tree: that built 
Dunscore Kirk yonder: that brought you and me 
together. ‘Time has only a relative existence.’ ” 


It was of the same kirk that Burns wrote 
to John Mayne, editor of the Star, London, 
when the tenant of Ellisland essayed in a 
long epistle to vindicate the Stuart dynasty 
against the diatribes of the Rev. Joseph 
Kilpatrick. Here are the references :— 


“J went last Wednesday to my parish church, 

most cordially to join in grateful acknowledge- 
ment to the Author of all Good for the conse- 
quent blessings of the glorious revolution. . 
It could not be any silly political prejudice 
which made my heart revolt at the harsh, 
abusive manner in which the reverend gentleman 
mentioned the house of Stuart.” 


Perhaps the wounded Jacobitism of Burns 
was salved by a later significant act of 
self-denial on the part of the preacher of 
Dunscore. The Rev. Joseph accepted a 
harmonious call to another parish at a 
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smaller stipend. All the bard’s careful 
declamation in defence of the Stuarts pales 
before an anecdote of two sentences. A 
widow of Dunscore having smuggled 
tobacco in her shop, it was seized by 
Exciseman Burns. His pity for the woman 
found expression in his audible counting 
of the tobacco rolls: “Thou’s ane and 
thou’s no ane,” and every alternate roll 
was dropped into the widow’s apron. 
Going down a side street to deliver the 
sexton’s key, I saw beyond the end of the 
row, on the outskirts of the village, a rural 
picture, cheerful to the eye; and io the 
nerves exhilarating. On a small plateau, 
where a few individual o’erspreading syca- 
mores made cool roofing, a score of dancers 
sprung and paced and wheeled responsive 
to the ministrations of catgut and resin. 
With the fiddler’s increased ardour, with 
the closer grip of wantonness, with the 
shriller hooch of high spirit, with the more 
rapid motion of fast time, with the violent 
finale and languid afterstate, emerged the 
thought of David, King of Israel, and Burns. 
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In much they were so like. The fresh im- 
pressionable years of both were lived among 
beneficent scenes of nature; as young men 
they were generous, ingenuous, and sweetly 
noble; by valour David wore the crown of 
Israel, and by verse Burns bore the bays 
of Scotia’s muse; in time both quitted the 
field to experience the city; both went 
women-mad; both were frail in flesh and 
great in soul; both sinned grievously and 
suffered remorsefully ; both were universal 
poets and men after God’s own heart. Yet 
how opposite the effect of their song. The 
hills and hollows all round have heard 
David’s psalms sung by austere, dour, in- 
domitable Scotsmen, who found in them 
songs of strength to bear persecution and 
to defend their kirk. The psalms are still 
the versicular expression of the strict and 
the staid, and also of the graceless when 
they achieve a Sunday face. David’s psalms 
are the gold coinage of verse. When we 
turn to Burns his words are voiced in tavern, 
street, and steading. He is suitable for all 
occasions where human passion requires 
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vent, and where human feeling yearns for 
a tongue. But the kirk door is barred 
against him, for David is inside, and David 
in vain lifts the tavern knocker, for Burns 
is seated at the ingle. Legitimate for six 
days in seven, Burns is the copper coinage 
of verse. When man seeks religious con- 
centration he discovers his medium in David; 
when he flings consideration to the winds, 
drains the frequent goblet, and floats softly 
on sensuous rhythm, Burns is the maker 
for whom he calls. The Israelite sang of 
the glory and goodness of God; the Scots- 
man harped of human loves, littlenesses, 
and aspirations. One singer draws the 
thoughts .to a centre, and the other dis- 
perses them abroad. 

There are scenes where peace is writ 
in darkness, but there are also times and 
places where tranquillity sleeps in the 
lap of brightness. The canvas of some 
old master, whose colours remain direct 
and pure in spite of centuries, portrays 
the latter peace. Of such quietness was 
the valley of the Cairn through which we 
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went, almost in worshipful mood. Away 
to the left were the moors over which 
“poor Irish folk” trudged to beg a meal 
from Carlyle’s young wife, who made it 
a rule “to give to every son of Adam 
bread to eat,” and to supply “his wants 
to the next house;” through the palm of 
the valley purled the water o’ Cairn, which 
plays the chameleon also under the name 
of Castlephairn and Cluden; on the right 
we passed Wallaceton, and Maxwellton 
of braes famous. 

“Annie Laurie”’—a song for Chicago 
martyrs’ comforting, for journalists’ noisy 
roystering, and for tellers of the old, old 
tale—was written by Douglass of Fingland, 
who inhabited the Tower of Blacklaw about 
two centuries ago. Blacklaw is on the east 
of Evan water, and over two miles from 
Moffat. In the lyric’s popularity there is 
hidden one of history’s grim ironies, for 
there is reason to believe that Annie Laurie 
was a granddaughter of the detested Grier- 
son of Lag. We know that he, whose 
bones rot in the ancient churchyard of 
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Dunscore, had four sons and one daughter, 
and that this lass) whose mother was a 
Douglas, became Lady Laurie of Maxwell- 
ton. Laurie of Maxwellton was also an as- 
sociate of Bloody Claverhouse, and he was, 
according to Wodrow, “a bloodthirsty man.” 
So that she whose face was “the fairest that 
e’er the sun shone on” had a double strain 
of sanguinary persecutors in her veins. I 
was told that there are still Lauries in Max- 
wellton. Not being an American tourist, 
I did not look the gowans for dew. 

The Rev. James Renwick, last of the 
martyrs, was a native of Glencairn, and 
a couple of furlongs from Moniaive there 
is a monument twenty-five feet high to his 
memory. One need not wonder that in 
such a district “Jerusalem as a city is” 
continually hovered on our lips to the 
grand old tune of “Martyrdom.” In sight 
of Glencairn village we turned into Penpont 
Road, and held down past Shinnel water, 
down to the Scaur, Tynrondoon peak in 
view all the while. It was a bracing road, 
over the hills into Nithsdale again, decora- 
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tive rowans and edible nuts and brambles 
plentifully cheering the saunterers. Woe- 
ful were the cries of ewes parted from 
their weaned lambs, woeful were their 
cries at sundown up in the Shinnel glen. 
Delicious exhalations rose from newly- 
cut grain fields; and on a long hillside 
thousands of juniper bushes crept into 
mass at the gloaming, a wild, undomestic 
encampment. Near the fine bridge across 
Scaur, where Penpont church sits high 
on the mound, farm folk were working 
at harvest in the half-dark, and so eager 
were they at their toil, that a repeated call 
to table passed unheeded. The farmer’s 
wife came through the gate, passed up the 
dykeside, and, satisfied that she was within 
earshot, with a querulous touch called 
again her ardent servants to gastric com- 
forts. By-and-by we came to the junction 
of the Scaur and Shinnel, and, dark as 
it had become, we bent down to catch 
through beneath the foliage a glimpse of 
the “meeting of the waters.” Where two 
rivers mingle the prattle of pucelage rounds 
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out to song hymeneal, and even there, as 
in marriage, a name is lost. Waters meet- 
ing, a bridge, a gate, a solitary light, or an 
attractive stranger seldom fail to draw us 
from the deep ruts of worldliness. 


ees, Rie oT Es 
CROOKIT WA’ 


Pureness draws, glows, and gladdens, 

Makes us children by our sight ; 
Each thought recalled that saddens 

Dies dissolved in chaste delight. 
E’en a lone flower rolls the tears 

O’er my wan, town-tarnished face ; 
Presently the long, duil years 

Give up grief for boundless grace. 

—Author of “ Gift of the Night.” 


Past the window-blinds came cheerful 
morning beams, and deep silence floated 
us as on the bosom of a waveless sea. 
The restoring essence of a great solitude 
stole sweetly through our senses, melting 
the consciousness of identity and externals 
into tranquil unconcern. It was Keir vil- 
lage and Sabbath. Already from several 
chimneys ascended cloudy streams of the 
grey tint in blue, and already many spirited 
descendants of Covenanting heroes were 
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adjusting their hearts to the sanctities of the 
seventh day. When we arose the scene of 
our ablutions was transferred to a retreat 
in the garden, where on a big boulder we 
placed a basin full of water drawn from a 
favourite well in the green. Above our 
bare heads the sky, around our unlinened 
necks the soft air, meeting our thankful 
eyes the founded, faithful hills. As noon 
neared we went forth, brushed and spruce, 
and not irreverent, to meet in Virginha’ 
Kirk dales-folk gathered from a radius of 
miles. Across the ever-bright Scaur, over 
the flat road through the holm, we walked, 
contained and untalkative, gigs kirk-bound 
wheeling past. On arrival, we found oppo- 
site the church door a row of unhorsed 
vehicles, and at a door in the basement, 
certain farmers, having stabled their horses 
in the dark cellarage, showed willingness 
to speak weather and goodwill. Anon we 
joined the congregation seated in an ample 
Bethel of plain, solid woodwork, bright 
brass lamps, tasselled pulpit, and little back 
gallery. The genial minister, who worded 
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his message rosily, had for thirty years 
dispensed balms and tonics to this people, 
journeyed as pastor from farm to cot, from 
glen to hamlet, told his stand-by anecdotes 
at annual soirees. Well may he be proud 
of his church, for though humble in archi- 
tecture it is unique in origin, and the 
contemporaneous chronicler of its inception 
is no less than the stout-purposed dyspeptic 
of Ecclefechan himself. On the 30th of 
August 1843, Carlyle wrote to his wife :— 


“T must tell you another thing I heard which 
struck me considerably. You remember a lump 
of an old woman, half-haveral, half-genius, called 
Jenny Fraser? The ‘ Duke’ had decided on high 
that not an inch of ground should be allowed 
for a ‘non-intrusion’ church in that region. No 
church shall there or thereabouts be. It is paltry 
to stop the mouths of men that observe any 
measure in their complainings—very poor, even if 
a Duke had made all the land he refuses to con- 
cede a few yards of. Well, but oid Jenny Fraser 
possesses about Boatford a patch of ground inde- 
pendent of all the persons, just about equal to 
holding a church and its eavesdrops, and says she 
will give it. Hunter of Merton Mill and agents 
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are at work. Go to Jenny, offer her £10, £20; 
indicate possibilities of perhaps more. Jenny is 
deaf as whinstone, though nearly poor as Job. 
She answers always, ‘I got it from the Lord, and 
I will give it to the Lord.’ And there, it seems, 
the Free Kirk, in spite of Duke and Devil, is to 
be. I had a month’s mind to go and give Jenny 
a sovereign myself; but I remembered two things: 
first, that she had for some reason or other be- 
come a stranger to her former benefactress [ Mrs. 
Carlyle herself ?], and then, secondly, it might 
have had a factious look, better to avoid at that 
moment. We can do it better afterwards, and I 
can hear your opinion withal—‘ Duke versus 
Jenny Fraser!’ it is as ridiculous a conjecture as 
has happened lately. These poor people living 
under the Duke in secret spleen and sham loyalty 
are somewhat to be pitied. ‘The earth’s the 
Lord’s, and no the Duke’s,’ as Charles Rae said.” 


Jenny stuck to her guns, and on her “ain 
kailyard”” near Boatford was built the Free 
Church visioned by Carlyle. But more 
remains to be told. When the foundations 
were dug, it was discovered that to build 
according to plan, some two square feet 
more than Jenny’s patch were required at 
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one corner to make aright angle. The 
site was encompassed by Duke’s land, and 
his Grace of Buccleuch refused to give an 
inch from his thousands of acres. And 
so to-day strangers are shown the struc- 
ture’s defect, and the place of worship is 
known as, “the kirk wi’ the crookit wa’.” 
Did ever Duke so unwittingly set up a 
monument to his greed and folly? With 
all his titles, wealth, and acres, he made 
the grave of his true nobility an old peasant 
woman’s kailyard, and that crook of the 
wall is not only a structural blemish, but 
an ugly crook in a ducal character, palpable 
to all comers. Histories immortalise Jenny 
Geddes ; let me celebrate for to-day one as 
great as she—Jenny Fraser. To be poor, 
resisting bribes from the powerful at her 
door, giving deliberately and generously 
all her land to roofless religious rebels was 
and is the lasting honour of Jenny of 
Virginhall; she who threw the stool at the 
prelate in angry spontaneous scorn could 
have done no better. Yet, fine to say, 
tolerance must have crept into the Castle 
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since then, or the Duke’s gardener would 
not have been tuning his fork in the 
precentor’s box when we stood up to 
join the general body in praise and thanks- 
giving. 

Locally, Drumlanrig Castle is of para- 
mount importance, and the suggestion was 
made that we should admire it and its ex- 
tensive policies in the evening; but castles 
can wait, and I was content to view it from 
a distance, Jenny mentally in evidence the 
while. As his Buccleuch successor was 
to the Seceders, so was the first Duke of 
Queensberry, who built Drumlanrig, an 
abettor of persecution towards the Cove- 
nanters.. Curiously enough, after spending 
a decade and.no end of money in .the 
erection of this large but mongrel residence, 
Queensberry only slept one night within its 
much-windowed walls. He was seized with 
colic, or curmurring, and not getting a 
doctor so soon as he wished, in caprice he 
wrote on the artificers’ accounts for build- 
ing the castle: “The deil pike out his e’en ~ 
that looks herein,’ and then departed. 
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In “ Humphrey Clinker,” Smollett makes 
Matthew Bramble describe*Drumlanrig in a 
letter to Dr. Lewis as “rising like a vision 
in the midst of a wilderness.” Nithsdale 
as a wilderness I cannot conceive : the same 
applies to Drumlanrig as a vision. Smollett 
was using verbal embroidery. 

When Sir Walter Scott visited the Duke 
of Drumlanrig he alighted to toast his toes 
at the old “ Buccleuch Arms” in Thornhill, 
and with his hearty prying manner he 
made his way into the kitchen,. shaking 
hands with the cook. Over the great fire 
hung a great pot of potatoes in their 
jackets: the author of ‘“ Waverley” stepped 
forward, lifted the lid, helped himself to a 
genial potato, and disposed of it without 
any accessory. Surveying the clean kitchen, 
where burnished utensils reflected the fire’s 
leaping light, Sir Walter remarked: “Eh, 
Lucky, ye hae everything bricht and shin- 
ing like the siller.’ To which the cook 
answered : “Ay, Sir Walter; but it’s no’ a’ 
gowd that glitters.’ Scott was so taken 


with the incident that he afterwards at 
I 
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dinner related the little scene to the “big 
folk.” Of Helen Armstrong, who told this 
anecdote of the Wizard, and who was for 
thirty years servant to the Glendinnings of 
the “Buccleuch Arms,” I shall have more 
to say. 


WHERE BURNS WAS TURNED 
OUT ON A FROSTY NIGHT 


“Tn the dream of a night I was wafted away, 
To the moorland of mist, where the martyrs lay ; 
Where Cameron’s sword and his Bible are seen 
Engraven on the stone where the heather grows green.” 
—JAMES HIs.Lop, 


For the time being it was our last day in 
Nithsdale, and over the bosky upper reaches, 
cheering us into Sanquhar, sunlight streamed 
like a benison. Sanquhar sits high among 
moorland hills, in an atmosphere sane and 
stimulating, and my first sensation in ap- 
proaching the ancient town was happy 
breathing. There is a sea of health tiding 
over the unadorned low ground above 
Sanquhar, beyond Kirkconnel, and around 
the bare, clean hills. A learned native 
confirmed my impression of the locality’s 
salutariness by glorying of great age and 
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infrequent epidemics among the people. 
Walking along the single street, one realises 
the town’s antiquity, its intelligence worthy 
of the many local libraries, its shrewdness 
born of sedentary occupations, its breeziness 
as becomes the centre of a far-scattered 
farming population, its correctness due to 
Kirky tradition, and its slight tincture of 
inexpressed sex-easiness resulting from cen- 
turies of genealogical continuity. A town 
takes on the character of its inhabitants as 
a room confesses its tenant. Each man pro- 
jects his own sphere : a town does it also. 
There was a happy hour spent looking 
around the ruins of Sanquhar Castle, called 
Crichton Peel, because it was the seat of 
the Lords of that ilk. It dates froma period 
prior to Wallace, and merits the usual crop 
of fighting stories. Meantime it belongs to 
the Marquis of Bute, who seems destined to 
inherit all our ruins and titles, along with 
an abnormal share of rents, feu-duties, and 
profits. But it can be said for the Marquis 
that he keeps his ruins presentable, and the 
trail of the restorer was fresh on Crichton 
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Peel. In the midst of a wood two miles 
southward nestles Eliock House, notorious 
for its garrison of dragoons in “the killing 
time,’ and famous as the birthplace of 
Admirable Crichton. Of Crichton every- 
body seems to have heard, yet few—none 
met with thereaway—know his career. In 
my opinion no biography contains so many 
steep stories as that of the Admirable. After 
being schooled in Perth and Fife, this son 
of the Lord Advocate in the reign of Queen 
Mary, knew at the age of twenty all the 
sciences and ten languages. Such progress 
was not made at the cost of blanched cheeks 
and impuissant muscles; but, on the con- 
trary, he excelled in riding, dancing, fencing, 
painting, singing, and playing all sorts of 
instruments. To these extravagant talents 
he added the education of travel. At Paris 
he challenged specialist and average to dis- 
pute with him on anything or everything in 
prose or verse, preference being given to 
the use of the languages, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and Scla- 
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vonic. Three thousand auditors gathered 
round him; fifty masters and four doctors 
of the Church heckled him with puzzle ques- 
tions, and for nine hours he simply danced 
round their noses. It was great business. 
Preceding the disputation, he attended 
amusements, and on the-day following he 
bore away the ring fifteen times in a tilting 
match at the Louvre before the beauty and 
chivalry of France. In Paris he received 
presents of diamond and gold, and the title 
of Admirable; but some called him Anti- 
christ. At Rome he astonished the Pope; at 
Venice he dazzled the doge and senate and 
literati with erudition and eloquence. Im- 
perialis dubbed him “a prodigy of nature.” 
When he happened on Padua in 1581, its 
learned men met to do him honour; the 
young Scotsman’s reply took the form of 
an extempore poem, then by way of dessert 
he argued with them for six hours, and in 
the end, with a smoking-room off-handness, 
he spoke in praise of ignorance, and offered 
to show up Aristotle, Aristotle’s commen- 
tators, and certain mathematicians, either 
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by logic, figures, or verse. The clever men 
in Padua were fairly knocked. Passing 
to Mantua, after worrying Mercenarius, a 
famous philosopher, he challenged the best 
fencer in Europe. The duke and court 
were mesmerised when Crichton ran his 
opponent thrice through, killing him, and 
they rubbed their eyes when he distributed 
the prize of fifteen hundred pistoles among 
the bereaved of those who had previously 
died at the hand of his opponent. Now 
would the Duke of Mantua have him tutor 
his son, Prince Vincentio, a wild, dissolute 
youth. The appointment induced Crichton 
to break out as a dramatist, and to amuse 
the Duke he wrote a satirical comedy. The 
Admirable himself personated fifteen char- 
acters. But the direct descending light of 
pity banishes the shadow of scepticism which 
follows the narration of Crichton’s achieve- 
ments when we come to his lastact. During 
the gaiety of July carnival he roamed around 
Mantua strumming a guitar, and while en- 
gaged in this new and timeous manifestation 
of his versatility, six masked revellers assailed 
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him. Dexterously he defended himself and 
dispersed his foes, and their leader, disarmed, 
craved mercy, crying, “I am the Prince, 
your pupil!” Crichton courteously made 
obeisance, presented his sword to Vincentio, 
and expressed regret that self-defence drove 
him to wield a sword against his prince. 
Furious with wine and discomfiture, Vin- 
centio pierced the gallant Scotsman’s heart. 
It was a mean close to a meteoric life. Lord 
Buchan and Imperialis both assert that 
Crichton was only in his twenty-second 
year when he gave blood to the thrust of 
a dastard. 

To satisfy myself regarding the site of the 
inn over which Bailie Wigham presided 
one hundred and ten years ago, I entered 
the shop of a shoemaker. The instinct was 
true. At this moment the picture returns 
of Joseph bending over his last; I hear 
the deliberate dunt, dunt, dunt, of the 
bonnet-headed hammer on the leather, his 
glistening, bald, grandly-built head is raised 
to consider a point which requires com- 
parison and judgment ; an unusual opinion 
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brings his shrewd, benignant, grey eyes 
upon me; a soft laugh hovers about his 
white beard, a laugh clearly the due of a 
known and active teetotaller when inter- 
viewed enthusiastically concerning an inn. 
From wide reading Joseph has stored his 
mind with docketed and easily procurable 
facts, so that while he lives, Sanquhar 
requires neither directory nor _ statistical 
account. Wigham’s inn was the present 
Queensberry: thus said the shoemaker. 
Before I went across the street to the 
Queensberry, Joseph said that several un- 
published poems by Burns were in posses- 
sion of the local banker. The historical 
connection between Burns and Queensberry 
is, rather oddly, found in a letter from the 
poet to Dr. Moore of London introducing 
“a Mr. Neilson, a worthy clergyman in 
my neighbourhood, and a very particular 
acquaintance of mine.” It reads :— 


«©. , . On my road to Ayrshire I had to put 
up at Bailie Wigham’s, in Sanquhar, the only 
tolerable inn in the place. The frost was keen, 
and the grim evening and howling wind were 
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ushering in a night of snow and drift. My horse 
and I were both much fatigued with the labours 
of the day, and just as my friend the Bailie and I 
were bidding defiance to the storm over a smoking 
bowl, in wheels the funeral pageantry of the late 
great Mrs. Oswald, and poor I was forced to 
brave all the horrors of the tempestuous night, 
and jade my horse—my young favourite horse, 
whom I had just christened Pegasus—twelve miles 
further on, through the wildest moors and hills of 
Ayrshire, to New Cumnock, the next inn. The 
powers of poesy and prose sink under me when 
I would describe what I felt. Suffice it to say 
that, when a good fire at New Cumnock had so 
far recovered my frozen sinews, I sat down and 
wrote the enclosed ode.” 


The eviction was difficult to endure, not 
only because of weariness, snow, and for- 
saken punch, but because of the poet’s 
boyish recollection of Mrs. Oswald as a rich 
woman ‘detested with the most heartfelt 
cordiality’”’ by her servants and tenants. 
His “Ode” consigns the great lady to a 
region where snows may not flake nor drift. 

Where the ancient cross stood, near the 
centre of the town, a granite obelisk has 
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been erected to commemorate the two 
famous Sanquhar Declarations. There’s a 
bit of the old cross above the Free Kirk 
door yet. Of the first Declaration pub- 
lished at the cross by Richard Cameron in 
1680, exactly a month before he was killed 
at Airs Moss, we—invertebrates of a pro- 
gressive age—may well take an example for 
fearlessness, It wasa testimony of religion 
which included rebellion against the throne. 
Afterwards, when a dragoon caught a suspect, 
his query ran, ‘Do you own the Sanquhar 
declaration?” Yeato that meant something 
sharp. For tribute to Richard Cameron’s 
valour and thoroughness, I shall quote some 
sentences from his fanious statement :— 


“Therefore, although we be for government 
and governors, such as the Word of God and our 
Covenant allows, yet we, for ourselves, and all that 
will adhere to us as the representative of the true 
Presbyterian Kirk and covenanted nation of Scot- 
land, considering the great hazard of lying under 
such a sin any longer, do, by these presents, dis- 
own Charles Stuart, that has been reigning, or 
rather tyrannising, as we may say, on the throne 
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of Britain these years bygone, as having any right, 
title to, or interest in the said Crown of Scotland 
for government, as forfeited several years since, by 
his perjury and breach of covenant both to God 
and His Kirk, and usurpation of His Crown and 
royal prerogatives therein, and many other breaches 
in matters ecclesiastic, and by his tyranny and 
breach of the very /eges reguandi in matters civil.” 


The man who wrote that was a Celt, and 
the more I wander and read, the more I 
believe Scotland owes the defence of her 
civil and religious rights to the Celtic strain 
in her blood. Intrepid Cameron sprang 
from the northern Picts in Fife, and pro- 
phetic Peden came from the southron Picts 
of Galloway. Sanquhar is a Celtic name, 
and Celtic blood manifests itself in the 
natives still. When I saw Straven folk, 
I told them they were Pictish. Galloway 
had its Covenanters and levellers, San- 
quhar its declarations and radicals, Straven 
its Drumclog and revolutionary weavers. 
The suggestion to those inclined is worth 
elaboration. 

Sanquhar’s century-old town-house, which 
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superseded the heather-thatched one, has 
the “jugs,” or iron ring, to which male- 
factors were aforetime attached to face the 
passing gibe and the pertinacious but un- 
gracious egg. The last culprit to appear 
ringed against the wall was a slater, who, 
because of his shortness, had to stand on 
a stone, Said stone yet visible. They had 
their own style of punishment hereaway, 
for within memory a certain kleptomaniac, 
Eppie Armstrong, was led through the 
street in a halter, and she carried a large 
placard with the succinct announcement : 
“Here goes the thief.” Then there is the 
story of the prisoner woman, who, on some 
weakly human pretext, beguiled the town 
officer into the cell, and then seized a 
chance to escape, turning the key after 
her. The lieges hearing wild sounds 
coming from the town-house, congregated 
near, and in answer to their critical in- 
quiry a plaintive voice cried from the cell, 
“ Robbie’s in: Margaret’s oot!” But the 
most conscientious prisoner ever recorded 
was the gravedigger of Durisdeer, who was 
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confined for debt. With much ingenuity 
he escaped—then came back next night 
with a blanket to complete his term. 

At the manse Crawick stream joins the 
Nith, and half a mile north-west of San- 
quhar we passed Crawick Mill, a hamlet 
famed for witchcraft and. carpets. Then on 
to Kirkconnel, a humdrum mining place, 
late in the afternoon. In this parish was 
born James Hislop, whose fame rests on 
“The Cameronian’s Dream,” a poem deal- 
ing with the battle of Airs Moss. His life 
of twenty-nine years was that of a Scottish 
poor man’s poetic son. He was early sent 
to herd, and when a mere boy he went 
a-shepherding to Auchinleck, in Ayrshire. 
After several years he returned to Carcoe, 
near Sanquhar, where he tried to appease 
his mental appetite with Grammar, Latin, 
French, and Mathematics. I think it was 
because of the years in Ayrshire that 
he was commonly called “The Muirkirk 
Shepherd,” and that his youth was fragrant 
was testified by tears starting to the eyes 
of shepherds such as Robert Laing at the 
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simple mention of Hislop’s name. At the 
age of twenty-one, making an unsuccessful 
attempt at schoolmastering in Greenock, 
he came back to Sanquhar and the study 
of Italian. Two years afterwards, the poem 
which keeps him with us appeared in the 
Edinburgh Magazine, a periodical which 
contains many of his poems and a series 
of letters. His career as a schoolmaster 
took him to Edinburgh, South America in 
the Doris frigate, London, and the Mediter- 
ranean, and Cape of Good Hope on board 
a man-of-war. In the last days of 1827, 
strenuous Hislop succumbed to fever at 
one of the Cape de Verde islands. Not to 
mention a wee while spent as a reporter for 
a London newspaper, the shepherd, always 
watchful and unsparing to himself, crowded 
time’s pastures with a flock of mixed and 
cosmical experiences. 

At the end of commonplace Kirkconnel 
village, with its mining population and 
mining drabness, I sat down on a big stone 
to look over an illustrated tome. When I 
came to myself, like the prodigal of par- 
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able, around me were gathered a group of 
children in an attitude of attracted curiosity ; 
I gave them the invitation to come with me 
on condition they interviewed their parents 
on some minor questions of toilet, and as 
they dispersed to their several homes I 
made away to the station, looking often 
behind to see the golden sunset pouring 
over the moorland hills. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


‘*T turn full-hearted to the friendly aids 
That smooth the path of honour; brotherhood, 
And friendliness the nurse of mutual good. 
The hearty grasp that sends a pleasant sonnet 
Into the brain ere one can think upon it.” 
—KEATs. 


DEAR MR. NIVEN,—An unfulfilled intent, 
almost as much as an empty promise, 
touches my arm with importunity. Time 
ever whispers that true impulses deserve 
speedy expression, but flesh is weak and 
mood variant, and so at long last I grasp 
again the purpose of sending you some 
written words. Words which are but 
clothes to the body, banks to the stream, 
wicks to the oil. 

It is a grey morning, boding rain to 
novices, and to the wise a hint of pleasant 
later hours. From the rude seat on the 


common I look across to the Croft, a 
14 5 K 
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cluster of houses outside the baron burgh. 
Easy wives gossip, chiding and cherishing 
their lusty progeny between talk. The 
tame and the poor are at work. A maid in 
blue-and-white print frock trips down the 
garden of the Free Church manse to dig 
potatoes for her master and pastor. As she 
rather. awkwardly dunts the fork under the 
potatoes with her right foot, shod slimly in 
carpet shoon, she glances furtively at the 
stranger on the braes. Allis quiet: for an 
hour no one has passed. Neither dozing 
nor dreaming, I sit lost in delicious stupor. 
Suddenly a blithe, rich female voice rises 
from a bowery garden, and although the 
melody is the latest city craze, trashy as 
sin’s triumphs, yet a hale buoyant heart 
surges the air with sound, rousing fancy to 
flight. The empty hollow becomes full of 
movement and animation; I see eager 
runners, gay onlookers, footballs passed 
and placed, bats swung and stumps taken ; 
I hear the cries of children, high laughter, 
the strains of weird brass bands, hearty 
greeting and defiant shouts from opposing 
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players. Gloaming steals over the scene, 
couples in their teens draw up in line for 
country dances, a rough band _ blatantly 
storms out tunes, and some I know, some 
I have known, and others I never knew, 
mix, and glide, and bob, and stop on the 
old green sward—sedate, happy, heated. 
“Was never in Scotland heard nor seen, sic 
dancing nor deray” since a Stuart king, 
centuries syne, came over the hill to this 
same place to see “our Kitties washen clean 
in their new Kirtillis of grey.” 

On that mound to the right one after- 
noon, while the hollow blazed with rustic 
pageantry and rang with native sport, I, 
a mere schoolboy, lay breastward on the 
sod making my first acquaintance with 
Swedenborg. Away at the highest upland 
there, when snow lay several feet deep and 
wildfire frolicked at the midnight hour, I 
have contemplated those problems which 
are the veneration of youth and the jilt 
of maturity. Ata westland gable, for hours 
into the morning, I often watched the clouds 
sail past the moon, wondering, wondering, 
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and pining to know. To what good, to 
what good? What do we know? 


Thro’ strange years, thro’ unshed tears, 
Among surprises ever, 

O’er moss, that firm, appears, 

Worn with vain endeavour, 

I forward lounge, and hope and love, 
Myself in safety never. 


In the greyness of the morning, crimson 
poppies stand out strong and fresh among 
the yellow corn; but already a farm servant 
swings deliberately a steely blade to make 
a road for the reaper. I admire the man’s 
evident strength and skill, and the tawny 
health of him. I ruminate over him, for 
the question of health barks for attention 
more than my natural “thrawnness” cares 
to tolerate. Your words recur, your own 
story, and the friendly motive of it all. 
And instead of the bright chatty letter 
which I imagined lay in me for you, behold 
I have only some rough quarryings on the 
old subject entered upon at the remem- 
brance of your story. 

Men, not organically unhealthy, soon re- 
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cover from physical ailments, and through- 
out illness they exhibit frequently a soft 
gaiety which mightily becomes their fallen 
state. It’s the wounded spirit that turns 
face to the wall, broods bitterly, resolves, 
arises, and is never the same again. When 
folk hereaway talk of fever, bronchitis, 
asthma, pleurisy, headaches, sunstroke, and 
the several items of man’s troubles, I think 
of numberless mortals bodily active, yet 
in spirits invalids from misjudgment, cold- 
ness, mistrust, meanness, and outraged sen- 
sitiveness. Drugs cannot be bought for 
such maladies; lint and bandages are not 
applicable to man’s soul. 

It is trite to tedium to say that health 
is much dependent on weather; but have 
you ever supposed two weathers? Or that 
man can, to some extent, make his own 
weather? Here is my meaning. You re- 
call ineffective meetings, where unity fell 
before draughts, cold, dirt, and desolation ; 
you recall successful gatherings, where 
light, heat, and “cantiness” made the circle 
perfect. On physical conditions of man’s 
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own devising rest to some degree the 
acceptance or rebuff of ideas. A company 
becomes congenial as a compartment be- 
comes warm. A wise vendor of vestas 
chooses her stance at a restaurant door, 
and, verily, those who come out fed are 
her patrons. Every time a man puts on 
slippers, pokes the fire, and dislodges the 
cat, he proves himself master—within limits 
—over physical conditions. Yet, what we 
designate Weather includes the stilly night 
and the tearing cyclone. If it rains, man 
can wear a waterproof or put up his 
umbrella; but, again, his mastery is within 
limits, for a sudden gust may turn the gamp 
outside in. Notwithstanding all his wit, 
the snow-wreath can bewitch him to a 
placid doom. Thus man’s physical life is 
led in his own weather (nature qualified and 
controlled by his ingenuity), and Weather, 
rude nature. 

What weather means, who can guess ? 
It takes no account of us. The bones of a 
thousand drilled soldiers are bleached on 
the snow-clad Alps, and on the Volga the 
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cheeks of a thousand joyous skaters are 
reddened—with equal indifference. May 
not weather be the manifestation of the 
earth’s disposition and relation to the rest 
of the planetary system to which she 
belongs ? 

Looking at the inward life of man, we 
find that to a great extent he can make 
his own spiritual weather. Within limits, 
he can master social conditions. For in- 
stance, a Theist lives chiefly in the atmos- 
phere of Theism, and a Tory will have his 
club where the members are Tory; but 
outside, there is the social weather of col- 
lective humanity, and revolutions, revivals, 
and reactions may, like landslips and hurri- 
canes, smother and toss fixed opinion like 
debris. Not only so, but nature’s weather 
reacts on humanity’s weather. Health is 
the adaptation of our sentient personalities 
to impersonal weather. Our moralities are 
modified by it. Crime has been found to 
be connected with the barometer. 

Come out some evening before the leaves 
fall and the swallows depart. 


ARE WE ALL IN THE WRONG 
HOUSE? 


‘¢ Give me simple labouring folk 
Who love their work, 
Whose virtue is a song 
To cheer God along.” 
—THOREAU. 


ONE Saturday afternoon in August, when 
people were on holiday, I saw a man and 
two women working in a field. With a 
scythe the man was cutting a road round 
the corn, and while one woman gathered 
the sheaves, the other bound them. She 
who gathered was thin, old, browned, and 
barely clad. A rag was tied elegantly round 
her head; she wore a drab petticoat and 
a grey blouse with blue sleeves. Coldness 
and thinness, poverty, toil, and age. Yet 
a calm resigned dignity and capableness 
made her fit finely into the work. There, 
in the yellow grain (sweet green where it 
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was cut), beech trees within a few yards, 
blue and white sky, far-seen landscape, 
quietness, buoyant air of autumn—she 
made a holy picture. 

As I lingered over the scene, a young 
lady, lusty in the idleness of wealth, passed 
in her carriage. She seemed to observe 
the scene unthinkingly—noting, if any- 
thing, the poorness of the reapers. 

Happily each province of life has its 
own compensations. She in her carriage 
has not experienced the sanctity and great- 
ness of toil in the open. Her luxuries 
bring her no more satisfaction than what the 
old woman gets abundantly from every whiff 
of the newly-cut corn. The caller stalks, 
green at the roots, yielding their freshness, 
will no doubt keep sentiment young, and 
dimly to the old woman’s mind will be re- 
called the fragrance of loves begun in fields 
long reaped—loves long reaped by Time. 

I reached a village just as a brief broadside 
of rain cleared the main street of loungers 
and wayfarers. Two children, bent on the 
making of mud dams, alone held out. 
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Sitting in a public-house, stolid and 
stupid men drink pint after pint of cheap 
beer. They swear, grunt, maunder, spit, 
and doze. All at once a call is made for a 
song, and as the songs are sung the room 
takes on a coherence it lacked before. In 
swilling and singing time passes. The real 
songs are reverently heard and understood. 
The soul peeps through the listeners’ bleared 
eyes, or discovers itself in individual attitude. 
Above, and including, our animal appetites, 
there is a yearning for ali that is rhythmic, 
exalted, poetic, as though our weaknesses 
cleansed our vision. 

There is latent also in these men a spark 
of the Spartan, and they will suffer much 
in silence. He, there, with the drooping 
mouth, will tighten his belt by a few holes, 
brush his tweed suit already worn thin as 
scrim, draw on leaky, tongueless boots, and 
ink the faded hat without complaint. He 
will maintain appearances when destitute 
of essentials, so be it that he believes his 
troubles to be inevitable and the common 
dispensations of Providence. 
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When a sufferer considers himself un- 
fortunate or tested like Job of poetry and 
patience, his woes are bearable. What 
manhood finds insupportable is zjustice. — 

Mud dams erected, pinafores soiled, and 
the shower over, I fared into the “gentry” 
portion of the township, and my observa- 
tion brought ticklish questions, which 
posterity may answer if able. 

At the door of a luxurious villa stands the 
proprietor and tenant, a cigar-devouring, 
small-minded commercial. Complacently 
he views the landscape, and vigorously he 
spits over the gravelled walk on to the close- 
cropped lawn. What is he doing there? 
Why doesn’t he occupy a house like himself? 

Then again, the caretaker of that beau- 
tifully proportioned institute, how comes 
it that he is morose, vain, and repellant ? 
The institution is meant to be a centre of 
attraction and inspiration to the youth of 
the town. What is that man doing there? 
And the barber, obsequious and vicious, a 
man whom no sensitive person would 
allow within ten yards of him, how does 
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he come to scrape and touch the male 
community ? We are all in the wrong 
house! Why can’t we get houses and 
occupations like ourselves ? 

Light waned perceptibly, lines softened, 
and I turned towards’ my temporary home, 
past the mud dams, the singing roysterers, 
and under the barber’s pole. 

A grey road in the gloaming 1s the key to 
all poetry. From whence does it lead? It 
has no beginning. Whither shall it lead? It 
has no end! Gloaming is nor day nor night. 
You cannot trace its touch with day; you 
cannot tell where it grasps the hand of night. 
Man from labour has ceased ; it is too early 
tosleep. Gloaming is high leisure, and high 
leisure is poetry or soul expression. 

Westward, westward. 

Here is night and all her infrequently ap- 
preciated beauty. Earth is vestal and the air 
hale. Like the wing of some huge dove, blue- 
white clouds overlap each other, and in the 
centre beams the fullest moon of autumn. 

Along this unpaved path there is no other 
wayfarer ; for me alone the highway curves 
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in silvery illusion. For whom does the west 
wind blow, stars wait, animals sleep, silence 
speak, trees tremble, and shadows fall ? 
Waking, night makes us great. Were it not 
the breath of the west nipping my cheek, the 
body might fall from me utterly. Blood is 
blanched, and mind has taken pinions. 

I am I. Pettinesses and crosses born 
in labouring days are dead. Relationship 
ceases. I am I. Part of the wind from 
the west, of sustaining space, and of the 
indifferent stars. 

The silhouette of a dormant village re- 
minds me vaguely that there is such a being 
as man; slowly at first, then quickly, emerge 
the countenances of those for whom I care. 
Over beyond the bridge work-folk sleep con- 
gested. All their life, uninitiative and un- 
requited, is an open book. I travel from 
land to land alone, and cities with squalid 
poor yield ugly secrets. Then, disturbed 
at humanity’s base betrayal of itself, I look 
upwards to the expressionless moon, and 
shudder to find myself withed in the flesh. 


DAVID HUME AND JOHN HOME 
AT MOEFAT 


- “Gil Morice sat in gude greenwood, 
He whistled and he sang : 
‘Where shall I get a bonnie boy 
That will my errand gang ? 
Where shall I get a bonnie boy 
That will win hose and shoon : 
That will gae to Lord Barnard’s hall, 
And tryst his ladye doon?’ ” 
—Anonymous Ballad. 


THE descent into Annandale is made through 
rugged and picturesque scenery along the 
mountain road which used to be the 
main route between Scotland and England. 
West of the summit runs Biddes-burn, 
mentioned in Scott's Border Minstrelsy 
under the ballad “Lads of Wamphray,’ 
and the Evan—“a precious, an immortal 
name,” according to Wordsworth, who 
wrote it Avon—speeds from its high source, 
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Highlands, into the valley.. In the period 
when mail-coach adventures fired the 
pioneers of fiction, Evandale Road between 
Glasgow and Carlisle was well known. For 
a mile and a half, where it touches Moffat 
parish, the Evan divides Dumfriesshire from 
Lanarkshire. 

Nature’s gladness had gone, her breath, 
though pure, was not warm, and rich de- 
cadent colours were worn by the woods. 
When I turned in towards Moffat, at the 
big mansion which in mail-coach days was 
“a place within the meaning of the Act,” 
and a stage, there was a hard glint in the 
sky and an unsympathetic expression over 
the shorn bleak earth. Right glad was I, 
after passing the square castle-ruin, and the 
pretty tiny public park with its pond and 
boat, to enter the town and move rapidly 
along a narrow passage into the fire-lit bar- 
room of the “Black Bull.’ There, over 
the fire and much in silence, I accepted the 
company of retired soldiers, beer-blown 
butlers, smart youths, honest men, and 
human thrums. Not at all in talkative 
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mood, and when they would badger me 
into opining about war, I callously con- 
fessed, having respect to commercial ethics, 
that with the exception of us Britons, man- 
kind had no business staying at home in 
their own countries. 

Cleanliness, order, kirks, summer visitors, 
invalids, respectability, and half - yearly 
poverty —that’s Moffat. Blessed is the 
broad open High Street, the big bronze 
Ram standing on its pedestal of rough 
sandstone ; and blessed are the bonnie hills 
seen afar and around. I dote on the Ram. 
All the dead inventors, statesmen, poets, 
judges, and heroes who have achieved 
bronze do not carry a tithe of that beast’s 
noble becomingness. Natives will extol 
their famous mineral well situated on the 
hillside, and said to contain fluid “good 
for the weak head and good for the belly,” 
but in common with guileless incomers 
their faith is in a more fiery fluid dispensed 
nearer the door, having more general favour 
and reputation. They will even speak of 
“the lofty Doric portico” of the Baths— 
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that also is vanity. For Summer swells, 
there is golf, tennis, bowls, brass band, and 
hydropathic— everything to swaddle the 
puny soul of successful nonentity ; for the 
folk who stay all the time there is work, 
thrift, evening papers, and taxes. Yet 
withal a delectable town, were its outer 
skin of propriety not so utterly bald and 
impossible. At one time the place had 
a sparkle, but that was shortly after the 
tragedy which ended with Culloden, and 
during the morning of a renaissance in 
Scottish literature. 

It is a day in the summer of 1759, over 
the fashionable health resort tide-soothing 
aerial influences, the sun beams on Moffat 
and the bushes and the burns about it, and 
the bowling-green rings with spontaneous 
shouts attendant on the incidents of play, 
and it vibrates with laughter following 
nimble wit. John Home, fresh from the 
success at Edinburgh and London of his 
tragedy, ‘Douglas,’ is staying at the 
ordinary ; in Moffat House James Macpher- 


son, who is to become the translator of 
L 
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Ossian, acts as tutor to Graham of Balgoun- 
In the bowling-green, when it grows late 
and the game flags, Home and Macpherson 
discuss the traditionary poetry of the High- 
lands, a talk which will ultimately lead the 
rich patrons of letters to send Macpherson 
to gather Erse fragments and institute a 
prolonged literary controversy as to their 
genuineness. Home tells how his tragedy 
was suggested by the old ballad, “ Gil 
Morice,” how it was refused by Garrick, 
how several of his clerical friends were 
censured by the Church for attending its 
first representation in Edinburgh, and how 
his “Agis” and “Siege of Aquileia,’ but 
recently acted, were unqualified failures. 
Anon he recounts how his licence to preach 
was followed by his enlistment on the side 
of the Government against Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. He owns with a tolerant smile 
that Charlie captured him at the battle of 
Falkirk, and then had him bottled in Doune 
Castle. Occasionally there is a third party 
to the conversation, David Hume, who is 
on a visit to the “salubrious spa,” after 
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seeing the third volume of the History of 
England to press. David is corpulent in 
person, wide of mouth, of expressionless 
visage; but he has many hearable stories 
to tell, for he wrote his first book, “ Treatise 
on Human Nature,” in France, and in his 
thirty-seventh year he wore scarlet with 
laughable awkwardness in an embassy to 
the courts of Vienna and Turin. In spite 
of that infidelity, which years before lost 
him the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
Edinburgh University, David Hume is 
made welcome to Moffat because of his 
books, his fame, his refinement, and his 
pension from the Crown. Friends congra- 
tulate him on the excitement caused by 
his historical works, but he loves most the 
still-born “Inquiry Concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals.” And who should be 
more welcome to Moffat than the genial 
philosopher who by request resided with 
the half-daft young Marquis of Annandale 
during the ’45! Little does Macpherson 
foresee that Hume will prove one of the 
stoutest disbelievers in the authenticity of 
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his translations from the Gaelic. At the 
ordinary Home and Hume differ on the 
merits of port and claret. All Scottish 
gentlemen, before the union, and the tax on 
wine, drank claret. So the dramatist says, 
and imitates; but the historian quaffs port. 
The sceptic, mellow and facetious, affirms 
that there is no such name as Home, and 
proposes that lots should be cast for one 
name to suffice both. Home answers that 
there is no such name as Hume, and refuses 
to leave the decision to chance, adding, “ If 
you lose, you take your own name, and if 
I lose, I take another man’s name.” Biba- 
cious banter of this kind is the effervescence 
of deep personal attachment, of an amity 
which the codicil to David Hume’s will 
adds a quaint seal :— 


“T leave to my friend John Home, of Kilduff, 
ten dozen of my old claret, at his choice, and one 
single bottle of that other liquor called port. I 
also leave to him six dozen of port, provided that 
he attests, under his hand, signed John Hume, that 
he has alone finished that bottle at two sittings. 
By this concession he will at once terminate the 
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only two differences that ever arose between us 
concerning temporal matters.” > 


It is not in the marrow of every man to 
write a codicil eighteen days before his final 
exit in terms so affable, humorsome, and 
full of heart. But then the philosophic 
historian during his tedious illness, extend- 
ing Over a year, was ever equable and 
bright. 


NE EEE HYSVOr ORS ik 
STARR RE 7 AMOS 


‘* Ask why God made the gem so small, 
An’ why so huge the granite ? 
Because God meant mankind should set 
The higher value on it.” 
—BUuRNS. 


Less than fifty yards beyond Moffat town 
chambers, and almost opposite the Baths, 
there is a large house in the High Street dis- 
tinguished by a porch, and an iron railing 
which stands between the frontage and the 
footway. Itis the old “Spur” Inn: now no 
more a bustling bizarre caravanserai. Here 
it was, according to local tradition—guide- 
books to the contrary—that Burns stayed 
briefly in the autumn of 1788, and it was on 
a window of the “Spur” that he scrawled 
the impromptu verse which introduces this 
chapter. Authorities say that the pane which 
bore the impress of ENG Edinburgh diamond 
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has long since disappeared, and a native 
informed me that the inscribed piece of 
glass was taken away by Czar Nicholas when 
he visited Scotland. On the 12th of June 
1788, Burns became the solitary inmate at 
Ellisland of “an old smoky spence.” Dur- 
ing the summer he assiduously cultivated the 
society of the Riddels of Friars’ Carse and 
their beautiful, talented friend, Miss Deborah 
Davies—an English maid in her springtide. 
The southron lass was destined in the near 
future to die of a broken heart because of a 
Captain Delany, who made her summer night 
a winter day. She was “the bonnie wee 
thing” who twice afterwards inspired Burns 
to sing. As Burns and a friend were looking 
from the “Spur” across the frank ample 
High Street of Moffat, tiny Miss Davies and 
a tall dame of generous displacement rode 
past. The companion of Burns asked why 
God made one lady so little and the other 
so big. The question was so goatish that only 
a fool could have formed it, and only a per- 
sonally interested poet could have noticed 
it. Burns answered epigrammatically and in 
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rough verse that God made the gem small 
that man should value it high. In December 
of the same year (less than a month after 
he was joined by Jean at his farm), the poet 
wrote a stilted posing letter to the wee gem, 
along with thirty-two lines celebrating “the 
charms o’ lovely Davies.” 

During the year in question the culinary 
department of the “Spur” Inn was presided 
over by a handsome cook named Nellie 
Hyslop. Her parents resided in a nameless 
back lane off the High Street. Her mother 
belonged to Milnehouses in Wamphray. As 
was natural, Nellie used to go over two or 
three times weekly to see her father and 
mother. These regular visits ceased for two 
months, and when at the end of that period 
Nellie went home, it was to make a hard con- 
fession. In time’s way, a little female inno- 
cent arrived in the back lane. It was a cruel 
experience for the two old folks, who were 
strict Cameronians and jealous of their good 
repute. When the old woman learned the 
name of the child’s impious father, she re- 
ceived a shock from which it is said she 
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never recovered. Nellie returned to her 
situation at the “Spur,” the old folk brought 
up the child, and, as became Cameronian 
pride, the father’s name was never spoken. 
Before attaining her tenth year the girl left 
her grandfather’s house to serve with Mrs. 
Glendinning, “ Buccleuch Arms,” Thornhill. 
She remained there for thirty years, and then 
returned to Moffat to become cook to her 
mother’s old employers at the “Annandale 
Arms.” She married a man named Arm- 
strong, and she had no family. After many 
twelvemonths of lonely widowhood, she 
died on the 13th of April 1885, said to 
be about ninety-seven years of age, and 
was buried in Moffat churchyard. 

I was fortunate to win the confidence of 
an intelligent and respected artisan who gave 
a neighbour’s serviceable attention to Helen 
Armstrong in her latter days. She becamea 
smoker at life’s decline, and my acquaintance 
called nightly for almost a decade to fill her 
pipe, to break up firewood, and to tend her 
as far as he could. Helen was a racy talker, 
quick to seize a point, and sparkling with 
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peculiar humour. She had dark hazel eyes ; 
the shape of her head was long, and Dr. 
Grange “reckoned it to be like Burns.” A 
letter written in May 1885 reads: “ Helen is 
said to have borne a strong resemblance to 
Burns in her earlier days, and indeed the 
likeness to the portraits of Burns was trace- 
able to the last in the contour of the face 
and in the dark bright eyes... .” She was 
an enthusiastic lover of poetry, and notwith- 
standing her great age she would “quote it 
by the week.” But there was one poet she 
would never quote, and one of whom she 
could not be enticed to speak—Burns. 
People of all grades ultimately came to 
visit her, and many were the methods tried 
to induce her to mention the name of her 
father, but they were all ineffective. Only 
once did she refer indirectly to him, and 
it was to say that in keeping with a custom 
still prevalent in Scotland, her father called 
on her one day when she was a child to 
put a sovereign in her hand for luck. The 
Rev. Mr. Churchill, a local Episcopalian 
clergyman, once naively said to Helen that 
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when she died he wished to have her iron 
smithy-made tongs because he fancied they 
would be a Burns relic. It was understood 
that the reverend gentleman made the re- 
quest in order to draw her on the question 
of her parentage, but she kept her own 
counsel. When Helen died the tongs were 
sent to Mr. Churchill, who had in the in- 
terval gone to a new charge in England. 
She was much liked; she had an indepen- 
dent spirit, and she was glad that in spite 
of age and loneliness she had never in all 
her life been brought to seek charity. 

My artisan friend showed me an article 
highly polished which had all the appearance 
of a brooch pebble. It was the tooth of a 
favourite horse which belonged to Sir James 
Monteith. The molar was a queer memento 
of Helen’s service when a young woman at 
Thornhill. In his house also I had the feli- 
city of reading a “ Breeches Bible,” printed 
in 1599, and confessedly the horse-tooth had 
only a secondary interest when the story 
was laid before me of Adam and Eve 
making themselves breeches from fig leaves. 


CHLORIS OF CRAIGIEBURN 


‘See yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the hill— 
His ewes are in the fauld, 
And his lambs are lying still; 
Yet he downa gang to rest, 
For his heart is in a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame.” 
—JaMEs Hoace. 


A MERRY-GO-ROUND floated under its gaudy 
canopy; wooden steeds, whose gory, dilated 
nostrils may not snort, careered in motion- 
less suspension ; children glowing with zeal 
scrambled up to painted saddles; chastened 
copperless mites stood near, mute with awe 
and envy; and the air around the Ram in 
Moffat was torn with the raucous appeal of 
the hobby-horse proprietor—all, all as in 
the golden hours of old. From my humbly 
brief but variously crowded past the tinsel 
scene resurrected the illusive joys that 
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ushered in my teens, And anon, noting 
the nearness of the empty hubbub to a 
certain historical house, an inward chuckle 
possessed me, hearty enough to be con- 
ducive to fatness. When Dr. John Carlyle 
(brother of the sage), married, he rented 
Moffat House, the town residence of Mr. 
Hope-Johnstone. Ere then, the Hope- 
Johnstones, lairds of extensive and pic- 
turesque Raehills estate, on the Kennil, 
hadwceased- to use the house, -It: is, in 
Carlylean phrase, a big, old-fashioned, red 
ashlar edifice, standing gaunt and high in 
the centre of the town. The doctor had 
a genuine regard for his illustrious brother, 
and a brotherly solicitude for his remarkable 
sister-in-law, which found ample oppor- 
tunity for expression when Jane Welsh 
arrived in Moffat seeking health in change. 
Of the letters sent thither from Chelsea to 
her, many were ludicrously pathetic, and 
exhibited a phase of Carlyle’s nature easily 
memorable. 

The foundations of “Frederick” were 
laid, and Carlyle worried to continue his 
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labours ; so, on that account, and a dislike 
to further journeyings after “the knocking 
about” several months previous in Germany 
and Scotland, he allowed his wife to go 
North alone. But alas! there was no peace 
to work. The poultry of his next-door 
neighbour drove him to arrange for the 
erection of a “sound-proof” room, and 
daily he emptied the vials of his vitriolic 
wrath on Ronca’s “ poultry, parrots, Cochin- 
China, and vermin.” Even “vile yellow 
Italians”” came under his windows to 
grind out noises. It was enough to 
drive him mad, for, as he told Thomas 
Erskine, noise, like travel, was at all 
times noxious to him. In the circum- 
stances he unburdened himself in letters 
to his wife, who was understood to be 
enjoying rural quietness. He _ believed 
that “a man has work to do which the 
Powers would not quite wish to have sup- 
pressed by two-and-sixpence worth of ban- 
tams.” His private journal at a later date 
bears the record: “. . . visibly below par 
in health ; annoyed with innumerable paltry 
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things; and, to crown all—a true mock 
crown—with the crowings, shriekings, and 
half-maddening noises of a stock of fowls 
which my poor neighbour has set up for 
his profit and amusement.” After going in 
the omnibus to Beattock one July morning 
to see her cousin Helen off to Glasgow, 
Mrs. Carlyle, though tired, sat down to 
reply to her husband’s poultry -induced 
wail. Her letter has an irresistibly comic 
off-set to the Chelsea horror: “. .. 1 was 
kept awake the first night after my arrival 
by a hyena! Yes, upon my honour, and 
you complain of a simple cock! ... On 
my arrival I found an immense caravan of 
wild beasts, pitched exactly in front of this 
house ; and they went on their way during 
the night, and the animal in question 
made a devil of a row. I rather enjoyed 
the oddness of having fled into the country 
for ‘quiet,’ and being kept awake by wild 
beasts !”’ On the same occasion she nar- 
rated in detail her escapade at the Grey 
Mare’s Tail, where, venturing too far, she 
nearly fell down the precipice, and was for 
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the first time in her life “physically fright- 
ened,” A double dose of morphia taken 
the night before gives a key to the thrilling 
incident. Carlyle was concerned about his 
wife’s adventure, for he knew the cataract 
and its locality. In the autumn of 1846 he 
had visited the neighbourhood after travel- 
ling from Carlisle to: Moffat, sleeping “in 
noisy cabins, in confused whisky inns,” and 
in execrable weather. Summer days of his 
later lonelier years were passed in Moffat, 
where he stayed at the “ Buccleuch,” and 
where he is remembered for crossness, sense 
of humour, and love of the grotesque. 

One afternoon we walked over to the 
Ba’-Play, up the hill, and round to Craigie- 
burn. Individual chestnut trees were still 
flaunting decadent yellows, but trees were 
black where the sun had trodden the heels 
of frost. Some oaks retained their green- 
ness gallantly ; beeches (proud, sensitive, 
strong beeches, straight in their silver skins), 
wore hues boding early decadence. We 
were startled now and then by sudden 
showers of falling leaves, and of these, 
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chestnuts were rather noisy. The wind 
blew cold, the sky sat«high in blue and 
white, and the hawthorn held on to its 
clustering crowd of crimson berries. Near 
the brae top we passed the farm of Hunter- 
sheck, where Hogg saw the shepherd wait 
the lassie bringing home the cows, a scene 
which led him to ask and answer, with 
lyrical felicity: What is the greatest bliss 
that the tongue o’ man can name? The 
fantastic, admirable, inspired, uncouth 
Ettrick Shepherd was another bard who 
sunk the profits of poetry into the vagaries 
of farming. He came often along this way 
—Selkirk Road—bound for Moffat, pass- 
ing Bodsbeck, which he clothed with the 
renown of his story of the ‘ Brownie,” 
and Craigieburn, which he made famous 
as the home of Bonnie May, the heroine 
in his ballad “ Mess John.” From the road 
beyond Huntersheck, turning into Moffat- 
dale, we looked down upon Dumcrieff 
House. It was partly hidden in a wood, 
over which floated clouds of smoke from 


many chimneys. John Loudon Macadam, 
M 
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who conceived the idea of covering our 
highways with metal, and whose name 
thereby added a verb to our language, 
stayed at Dumcrieff. When he died in 
1836, he was buried in Moffat churchyard, 
where Helen Armstrong lies. The vale, 
through which Moffat Water flows with 
beautiful curves, is narrow and _ lonely, 
breathing remoteness. Over the bit of 
ancient Ettrick Forest in which Craigieburn 
is situated are seen the shoulders of storied 
hills. Chloris, Jean Lorimer, whose charms 
conjured eleven songs from the muse of 
Burns, was born at Craigieburn. The 
poet’s friend, John Gillespie, was badly 
smitten with an unrequited liking for Jean, 
and it was to shaft his fellow-exciseman’s 
bow that Burns wrote “Sweet fa’s the eve 
on Craigieburn, and blithe awakes the 
morrow.” Two years afterwards he com- 
posed on his own behalf, and mayhap from 
a plenitude of pity, ‘She says she lo’es me 
best of a’,’ “The lover’s morning salute 
to his mistress,” “Chloris,” “To Chloris,” 
“Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks,” “ Ah, 
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Chloris,” etc. In the interval, flaxen-haired, 
blue-eyed, rosy-lipped Jean, though having 
many suitors, had eloped to Gretna with a 
dissipated young farmer: A few months 
afterwards, Whelpdale had to escape his 
creditors, and Jean returned penniless to 
her father’s house. For a spell the young 
deserted grass-widow was an incentive to 
Robbie’s poetic productiveness. The light- 
ning of her eye was “the godhead of 
Parnassus, and the witchery of her smile 
the divinity of Helicon’?! So Robert, on 
his prose stilts. And the fate of Chloris ? 
After the lapse of twenty-three years, 
marked with poverty and toil owing to her 
father’s financial ruin, she met her husband 
for the first time since her desertion. He 
was imprisoned at Carlisle for debt. She 
went to see him, but could hardly identify 
in him the one-time spark. There was a 
brief futile attempt at matrimonial patch- 
work, then eternal separation. Friendless 
in after years she fell from honour, tasted 
beggary, led a wanderer’s life, got her last 
bite from charity, and laid down at last 
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all her poor life’s ills and sorrows and 
regrets in Newington churchyard, at Edin- 
burgh. It would seem that for the women 
of whom Burns sang Fate traced a tragic 
doom. 

Returning down towards the larger dale, 
we talked, as darkness gathered, of religious 
and greatly human subjects, the stillness 
imbuing thought with serenity and the clean 
hill air making sense sweet. Before us, in 
the west, loomed the mild huge mass of 
Queensberry, with yellow light above it, and 
in the southern sky peeped a pale half-moon. 
In later darkness we drove for a dozen miles 
towards Lochmaben, among ghostly trees, 
glimpses of streams, and lone, gloomy 
houses, with not a sound but the regular 
stepping of the pony and the intermittent 
erratic dropping of dead leaves into the 
deep roadside ditch. Weary after the long 
day and the night drive, I wakened often 
from sleep, to see again and again,and vividly, 
Nature’s panorama from Tanth brae on the 
Edinburgh and Dumfries road. Down there, 
where the Evan, Annan, and Moffat waters 
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meet, is Barnhill, whete Whelpdale lived 
before he ruined Chloris, northward lies 
Moffat in the bield of her mountains; to 
the left of the clean town rises Hartfell 
and Beef Tub, the natural enclosure where 
reivers of days gone collected their stolen 
cattle ; that white speck on the hillside im- 
mediately behind the town is the famous 
Well; here at my right are Wamphray hills, 
and away up the glen of Moffat Water I see 
the bosky woods of Craigieburn, shadows 
on Bodsbeck and Saddle Yoke radiant in 
the sun. 


HOW THE “GENTLE SHEPHERD” - 


WAS PLAYED IN ANNANDALE 


‘¢ Since Allan’s death, naebody cared 
For ance to speer how Scotia fared ; 
_ Nor plack* nor thristled turner + wared 
To quench her drouth ; 
For, frae the cottar to the laird, 
We a’ rin South.” 
—JAMES BEATTIE. 


IN far-away moments the men of Nithsdale 
and the men of Annandale reived each other’s 
cattle and spilt each other’s blood, but now 
they tolerate tinned nondescript meat from 
Chicago, and respect the golden rule. Evo- 
lution be praised with discretion! But still 
in character they remain dissimilar. By the 
Nith I found pious sedateness, conscious 
circumspection, respect for law, liking for 
parsons, and fear of landlords. By the 
Annan I found fondness for the wild, a 


* 13th of a penny. - + About 2d. 
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warm side for law-breaking, where fish and 
game were concerned, a broad _ hilarity 
worthy of Rabelais, an inclination to take 
ministers as average men, and but a moder- 
ate regard for legitimacy. Nithsdale folk 
are sensitive and proper; Annandale folk 
are brawny and heartsome. 

An exhibition of histrionic art did not 
appear to me a probable entertainment in a 
purely agricultural Annandale parish, boast- 
ing neither hall nor place within the meaning 
of the Act. I was therefore delightfully sur- 
prised one day to learn that in the evening 
the young men of Johnstone were to give 
the annual representation of Allan Ram- 
say’s ‘Gentle Shepherd.” Men of London, 
proud of dramatists from Shakespeare to 
Pinero, and men of Dublin honoured by 
Sheridan and Shaw can understand what 
the announcement meant to me when they 
remember that Ramsay’s pastoral comedy 
is the one ewe lamb of Scotland’s meagre 
vernacular drama. And to see it enacted 
by pastoral people amid pastoral surround- 
ings! It was an opportunity not to be de- 
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spised, so in good time I gripped my staff 
and we set out. The evening was still and 
clear and great. A restorative charm pos- 
sessed the encircling motionless landscape ; 
night’s silver seal was set upon the lofty 
serene firmament; the glen of Raehills was 
full of witchery, water music, forgettings, 
and dreams; walking over the moor and 
through the moss and across the burn and 
up the loan made speech tame and silence 
all in all. On the right at the horizon a 
filmy grey mist twined. and melted, and 
beamed around the black anatomies of bare 
trees, and thinned itself up and into the blue 
sky, where stars scintillated with directness, 
and chaste power. Although the year was 
far spent, everything was bonnie then. 

We reached Goodhope School to find it 
crowded with an audience of about two 
hundred, drawn from a wide radius, and 
the prologue was being spoken in a senten- 
tious and deliberate style by a gardener’s 
labourer who later played the part of Sir 
William Worthy. It was a healthy critical 
gathering which occupied the eight long 
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benches, and the least fault of memory 
shown by the actors was audibly corrected 
by the listeners. Every one had the play at 
tongue-tip. The stage—boards on tressels 
—stood in an alcove of the schoolroom, 
and could be entered from the school- 
house. The drop screen, an ingenious in- 
termixture of Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock, 
was designed and painted by a local joiner 
who, having the human weakness which 
tortures talent, saw need ultimately to leave 
his native dale. There were two violins in 
the orchestra, played by a mole-catcher and 
a wright. Unlike the usual theatre, the 
orchestra in this case always performed 
behind the scenes; and between acts the 
movements of two heads and two bows 
were shadowed on the screen, much to the 
satisfaction of those in front. The dresses 
and properties which have been in the dis- 
trict for generations were very faithful to 
the drawings of David Allan, the Scottish 
Hogarth. Patie, young shepherd, and son 
of Sir William, was played by a quarryman. 
He wore long curly hair, round bonnet, 
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plaid over left shoulder and tied loosely 
over right hip, knee breeches, knee ribbons, 
and shoes. He has dropped flute and 
crook on the sward, his left arm circles 
Peggy’s waist, and his right hand clasps 
hers. And Peggy is represented by the 
son of a rabbit-catcher, for in these dales 
women are taboo on the stage. Patie sings 
to the rabbit-catcher’s son with an occasional 
screech and continual trembling, but seri- 
ously enough. Peggy, who as a child was 
found one May morn bedded on dry hay, 
evolves into an heiress and Sir William’s 
niece, in order to balance Patie’s success ; 
she is supposed to have sparkling eyes and 
lovely brown hair, and to wear an aurora 
gown, snood, and breast-knots. Sir William 
Worthy, who lost his estates through follow- 
ing Montrose, and who returns to them dis- 
guised as a fortune-teller, was expounded in 
bombastic style by the gardener’s labourer 
aforesaid. Bashful Roger, who combed his 
hair, wore ribbon-knots neatly at the ear 
beneath his blue bonnet, spread his garters 
diced below his knee, wore his “owrelay”’ 
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folded on his breast carefully, but to his 
lass Jenny’s annoyance * could neither sing 
nor say,’ was played by.another quarry- 
man. Jenny was played by the son of a 
fencer. Mause, a nurse and a witch (wrinkled 
front, pouch at side, distaff in hand), was 
represented by a woodman, whose whiskers 
would persist in appearing under his white 
mutch. A roadman took the part of Bauldie, 
the hind, who averred that they gallop fast 
that devils and lasses drive. The parts of 
Glaud and Symon, two old shepherds, were 
in the hands of a ploughman and a mason. 
Altogether it was a delicious, memorable, 
and, as Bonnie Prince Charlie would have 
said, “a soul-inspiring sight.” 

This dramatic pastoral, which Ramsay at 
the age of thirty-eight carried “the length 
of five acts in verse a’ the gate,” has a 
remarkable history. It was not acted pub- 
licly till twenty years after publication. Its 
popularity as a play was accidental. An 
Edinburgh printer in 1745, the year of the 
Rebellion, issued a satirical and seditious 
poem against the Whig provost. He lost 
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his burgess privileges for a year, and was 
sentenced to stand at the Cross. His 
printery was closed and his workmen thrown 
idle. Now these compositors previously 
had been setting up the type of Ramsay’s 
comedy, and, having committed it to 
memory, used to strut and declaim for each 
other’s amusement. The idea seized upon 
them to give a public rehearsal in order to 
keep them in funds, and the manager of the 
Canongate Theatre gave them the chance. 
It was an instant success. Crowds over- 
flowed to the stage, where benches were 
erected. Many who were not favourable to 
stage plays came at first out of sympathy 
for the unfortunate printers. With the 
profits of his drama, Allan extended his 
business, instituted the first lending library 
in Edinburgh, and built a theatre in Car- 
rubber’s Close, which was afterwards sup- 
pressed. The prologue and songs are not 
in early editions ; they were added later. 
After the performance the schoolroom 
was cleared for what is locally known as 
the “ Actin’ Ball.” It was a great night. I 
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departed meditatively after seeing an irate 
dame pluck the beard« of a gamekeeper. 
Next morning one man was discovered 
crawling along turnip furrows looking for 
his bonnet ; another was wakened in a byre, 
where he had stretched out contentedly 
between two cows; a farmer met a third 
man running along the highway under the 
impression he was engaged in a race, but 
the farmer didn’t see the competitor which 
the dancer fancied behind him. 


THE HOME OF THE*GALELTIARD 


‘¢ Tt is the lads of the Girth-head, 

The deil’s in them for pride and greed ; 

For the Galliard and the gay Galliard’s men, 

They ne’er saw a horse but they made it their ain.” 

—A Border Ballad. 

SINGLE-SERVICE Sundays are also a rural 
amenity. I set out on one occasion early 
enough to cover several miles before noon, 
past hedge and homestead, and through 
woodland ways to the open door of John- 
stone Parish Church. Between the gate 
and the door, coteries of stolid male per- 
sons rested on or upon the Kirk dyke, pub- 
lishing, without qualification, an inherent 
distaste of unnecessary sojourning in the 
sanctuary. A few yards behind them the 
Annan moved seaward, limpid and singing 
ever, while tawny dalesmen turned over 
with slow but willing tongue a week’s tattle 
and change. The leading theme was a 
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temperance lecture which had been held 
at Garrel. With native perversity and good- 
humoured scorn of propriety, three small 
bottles of whisky and a tall vessel of rum had 
been surreptitiously passed in the audience 
from hand to hand, while from the platform 
oratorical fervour eulogised water. At the 
conclusion of the meeting two unconscious 
mortals had been discovered prostrate by 
the roadside among bent grass and heather. 
To repeated coaxing, thumping, and artistic 
violence, the piano had refused to yield 
harmony. The secret was hovering gaily 
among the intending worshippers. It tran- 
spired that a shawl which had been stuffed 
into the piano to keep the keys in right 
condition during transit had not been re- 
moved. Some Johnstone lads had also 
ostentatiously and noisily left the lecture by 
the window before the peroration. These 
points were amplified, improved, and memo- 
rised, while separately and self-consciously, 
the women walked past under unexpressed 
review into the church. Bare-headed, the 
sexton stood at the gable tugging the bell- 
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rope, just a few steps from the flower-laden 
grave of old Andrew, who was once power- 
ful in prayer, sweet in song, and social in 
cups, but who lies now sleeping to the 
lullaby of the river he loved so well. As 
the metallic clangour diminished into a 
mere suggestion of sound, we vacated the 
dyke under the trees and stepped pew-ward. 

From a pulpit set in.a dingy corner a 
white-haired minister from Applegarth ex- 
pounded Daniel; in the choir sat three 
choristers led in psalm with extreme me- 
chanical precision by a bald precentor, 
whose voice occasionally adorned a phrase 
with peculiar bygone grace. From behind 
the church the graveyard rises steeply, and 
the huge window which I sat facing in that 
direction seemed more than half full of 
various inscribed stones. The upper bit of 
the window was green with a field above 
the graveyard, and to and fro on this cine- 
matographic surface cows munched and 
manoeuvred. I have often had Daniel and 
his lions exhaustively explained, so that my 
thoughts reverted profanely and contentedly 
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to the story of the Galliard whose resting- 
place is beyond the pastor’s dingy corner. 
On the other side of the Annan, within the 
beautiful extended curve which ends with 
the well-known Trough-Pool, lies the small 
estateof Girthhead. The two-storey mansion, 
situated high above the river, has its moat 
and drowning-well. It is said to be the 
oldest house in Wamphray. Here lived the 
gay, wild freebooter, Will Johnstone, known 
best as the Galliard. He made an irremedi- 
able mistake in stealing a blind horse from 
Sim Crichton of Nithsdale instead of Sim’s 
“winsome dun.” The blind beast was 
useless, and the Crichtons, overtaking the 
Galliard, “hanged him hie upon a tree.” 
His equally wild nephew, Will of Kirkhill, 
avenged him by reiving Nithsdale cattle and 
fighting Crichtons till Biddes-burn ran three 
days’ blood. This led to the last clan battle, 
Dryffe Sands, where the vanquished in one 
day lost seven hundred men. The Galliard 
‘was perhaps an irreverent subject for con- 
templation in church, but it was a safe lapse 


in Annandale, where aspirants to church 
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offices are neither too numerous nor too 
ardent. Farther down the water when a 
minister was once remonstrated with for ac 
cepting a notorious character as an elder, 
he replied: “If you cannot get stones you 
have to take sods,” and the notoriety after- 
wards bore the nickname of “sod-elder.” 
But even in the parish a man has been 
known to refuse the responsible position 
of elder in these subtle terms: “There’s 
plenty wood in Johnstone.” 

Within memory, this church had great 
fame among the farming folk for many miles 
around. At hiring markets, workers stipu- 
lated for the inclusion of two holidays 
traditioned in the colloquial phrase: “ John- 
stone Sacrament and the Lamb Fair.” 
These six words suggest much of local 
character. The sacraments were immense. 
Great crowds came pouring into the pre- 
cincts of this picturesque edifice, and it was 
not uncommon for five ministers to be 
on tap during the prolonged services. At 
the intromission bands of sacramenters 
wandered about among the fields, and 
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loitered among the tombs; youths of both 
sexes rather inclined to the banks of the 
Annan. Near the church stood a van laden 
with bread and beer (baps and yill) with the 
result that after the intromission many 
worshippers were ultra-social and slightly 
hilarious. It was an incident on such an 
occasion that made Johnstone Kirk unique 
in ecclesiastical lore. After the “baps and 
yill” interval, a blacksmith, adored for his 
capital singing, struck up, “ A Man’s a Man 
for a’ That” during the divine’s exhorta- 
tions. Just as the blacksmith asked a 
woman near him to assist in the secular 
song, the minister gravely announced “that 
he would be obliged if some one took shat 
man out.” The unconventional singing- 
smith replied with perfect affability and 
unconcern, ‘Thank ye; there’s no use for 
that. I’m fine, and J couldna be better than 
where I am.” 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG 


‘¢ Fiddlers, your, pins in temper fix, 
And rozet weel your fiddle-sticks ; 
But banish vile Italian tricks, 
Frae out our quorum. 
Nor fortes wi’ pianos mix— 
Gie’s Tullochgorum.” 
—ROBERT FERGUSSON. 


A SIXTY-MILE run in the train does not 
whet appetite for a nine-mile drive in an 
open brake. More especially is this the 
case when the journey is made in the omega 
of the year, nose and feet temporising with 
zero. Yet nothing seems uncongenial now 
if it be in response to rural invitation, or if 
it be the fulfilment of promptings for new ex- 
perience and change. Air for lung ; experi- 
ence for mind. So I dumped a few articles 
into a bag, fondly brought forth the endur- 


ing overcoat of elaborate build, nodded to 
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the boys, and railed contentedly towards the 
Border. For its length the journey was not 
the least tedious: thanks to my two fellow- 
travellers, happy in anonymity. Arriving 
at Lockerbie, with essential conservatism, 
I made for an hostelry which had roofed 
me before. In a little, from various direc- 
tions, men and women bound for the wed- 
ding began to congregate at, beyond, and 
over against the steps of the place, strictly 
within the meaning of the Act. Apparently 
the brake was to start from here. 

The Milk is a hill stream in the shire of 
Dumfries, and Caplefoot is a large sheep 
farm on the Milk. Lockerbie, less than ten 
miles away, is the nearest railway station. 
These facts explain the necessitous hazard 
of driving in the open in the declining days 
of December. Introductions, friendly chit- 
chat, unavoidable commonplaces, holiday 
tattle, and then a pair of stout horses found 
themselves cargoed with seventeen persons, 
including an expert driver whose eyes were 
roguish. As for our return, it was left an 
open question; the proprietor trusted his 
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ostler, who in turn believed in his horses. 
We were eager to trust anything. Spacious 
is the landlord of the “Blue Bell,” a man 
of smiles, social turn, and frequent recum- 
bent attitude. Womenkind conduct the bar 
traffic, and see that the public are charged 
adequately. At darkening our conveyance 
turned the steepled corner of Lockerbie 
town-house, and soon with much labour 
the tensioned team pawed us up the steeps 
on the southern side. Down in the deepen- 
ing valley, as upwards we clomb, lights 
glimmered, outlines faded, and Annandale 
purpled with poesy. The great stretch of 
it, its girth, and its extensive quietness ! 
Time and again the road was so steep that 
walking on foot showed sympathy with the 
steaming yoke. A continuous stiff pull. 

For a while right overhead a huge black 
cloud raised fear of displeasure, but it was 
in time forgotten, and in the overlook it dis- 
appeared, Continually ascending, we sniff 
air rarer and more rare, until the cold 
becomes lightly familiar and the function 
of breathing a conscious pleasure. On our 
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left the anatomies of many single trees stand 
in soft black silhouette against the gleaming 
sky. The firmament is flawless ; night has 
all her jewels on. On the right, looking 
before, the Milk comes silvery from the 
verge, through bare fields, through gloomy 
woods, glinting and pouring betimes, until 
it passes near us valleyward with ruffled 
brightness. More felt than seen, a flock 
of sheep graze beside the road, their grey 
round backs scarcely discernible. We are 
still and silent. Friends, more friendly, sit 
nearer and seat themselves for peace. Thus 
the last league conquered, and showed man 
to be a child of Nature first and a festive 
person later. 

The first appearance of a small, ruddy 
light peeping through a black mass of trees 
on the braeside is a signal for loud greeting 
across the quiet, shadowy valley, and then, 
by superb driving through impossible gates 
and over rough side-roads, we alight in the 
farm quadrangle. Heartiness, haste, and 
the ready laugh, tokens of welcome and 
neat personal attentions, then, ere you know 
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it, over a score of folk are radiantly seated 
at a laden table. The fireplace is almost 
as wide as the gable; the farm kitchen 
itself is a playground. For five hours the 
tables have been served like a parish church 
during communion. The old folk were 
entertained early, and ere now many of 
them are away home; but the youthful 
and supple continue coming for the dance, 
which will last long after the cock crows. 
During the evening, more than once the 
host barred my passage to manipulate, with 
much homeliness and not a little art, a de- 
canter and a glass. See him. He is over 
seventy years of age, yet he has the look 
of strength. Like his ancestor Johnnie, 
he is of ordinary height and roundly built. 
The circle of his chest and back measures 
forty-eight inches, and not so many years 
ago he ran races with a man weighing 
twelve stones astride his shoulders. And he 
goes to the hill daily—an exercise which 
only those who have done a turn with a 
Border shepherd can understand. It’s not 
his grit alone : it’s his direct geniality. How 
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proudly did he handle the walking-stick 
presented “by a few friends and neigh- 
bours’’! For the purse of gold which 
came with the hazel crook he had small 
enthusiasm. Slightly wedried with such a 
large and unusual function, the goodwife 
retired before midnight; but, receiving a 
hint, I went to her room, where we had 
enjoyable talk. Such a mother Carlyle 
had—keenly intelligent, graphic, and the 
smoker of a clay pipe. I hear still the slow, 
equal tone and note her kind, maternal 
look. A pair widely known, and, where 
known, respected. 

In keeping with tradition, Caplefoot 
welcomes all who fare thither. Season 
after season its roof covers hospitality to 
nobility and commonalty. There, away 
from town and hamlet, people are enter- 
tained as equals. Men, fishers most of 
them, come and go, receiving bed and 
board from an open heart, without question 
or fee. If you give your name, tell a good 
story, bring news, and sing a fair song, 
welcome! If you arrive and remain incog- 
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nito, with neither laugh nor lilt, welcome ! 
In each case the mortal has a stomach 
and the need of rest. Blest oasis in an 
overreaching age ! 

The long barn floor is cleared; along 
the walls are fixed tiny lamps; the joists 
are full of evergreens, leaving no hint of 
roof; in a darksome corner beside the door 
stand a group of shepherds; down either 
side are ranged young women of modest 
mien and simple attire; a few children 
draw close together waiting events; the 
two fiddlers toss off their plaids, then, after 
brief preliminary tuning and scraping, the 
strains of “Paddy O’Rafferty ” titillate each 
rustic tympanum, and in a twinkling on 
the floor trip and step in graceful move- 
ment a crowd of happy girls and agile 
swains. They are tall, sinewy, and lithe, 
these Southerners, having clear skin and 
the rose of health. Waltzes were not 
known, the lancers were attempted once, 
but country dances, reels, and schottisches 
were stepped and phrased whole-heartedly. 
The vision of a strapping shepherd whose 
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beard flapped loosely over his breast haunts 
me even now. 

At two in the morning | withdrew from 
the barn floor, which, trembled to the 
energetic maze of muscular dancers, and 
sought a spell in the open. Down the 
steps, past a midden of no mean area, 
over a muddy low road, past a meagre 
thicket, through a gateway standing in 
pools, into the broad lea holm by the 
Milk. Grey morning among the hills—no 
sound save an occasional high phrase from 
the distant fiddles, liberated perhaps by the 
opening of the barn door. What lesson 
has the wild at break of day? That is 
the question of a mind which would moralise 
in heaven. I meet Nature, not as a set 
of circumstances, but as a friend. On my 
way back, at the rim of the thicket where it 
dips, I discover a girlish face framed in a 
white shawl, and beside her a protecting 
and appreciative Romeo. Intuitive inter- 
preters! As long as man’s arm circles 
maiden’s waist, rude sounds, silences, and 
scenes shall not go unthemed, unexpressed, 
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unselected. Greeting to a hind at the pend, 
another look at the morning, and I step 
up among the sweating, bright-skinned hill 
folk. 

Who is Thomas Armstrong, sheep farmer 
and respected Borderer, whose fifty years of 
conjugal give and take are being celebrated? 
He is the nearest surviving descendant of 
the deathless Johnnie Armstrong o’ Gil- 
nockie, who four hundred years syne lived 
tales and ballads in theft and daring depra- 
dation. Gilnockie is only some eleven miles 
south-east from Caplefoot, where raiding 
has been displaced by shepherdism, and 
where the pipe and viol have superseded 
the Jeddart axe. According to Pitscottie, 
King James the Fifth, in 1528, considered 
with his Parliament and sundry men of 
degree how to “staunch all theft and reiving 
within his realm.” The word was sent 
round to barons and gentlemen to appear 
at Edinburgh to join with his Stuart 
majesty on an expedition against the Border 
raiders. The proclamation also suggested 
that the expeditioners should each bring a 
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month’s victual, which looks not unlike war- 
fare on the penny-wedding principle. They 
had fixed on Teviotdale, Liddesdale, and 
Annandale, when, behold! from that self- 
same pestilent countryside came Johnnie 
Armstrong, with thirty-six men, into the 
king’s presence. He had answered the 
royal summons to put down freebooters. 
Surely in this incident history links with 
humour. The sequel, alas! had no wrinkles 
round mouth and eyes. The gaberlunzie 
king would have none of Johnnie, but rather 
dubbed him traitor and stealer. Gilnockie’s 
chief is credited with offering to bring the 
king within a given time the head of any 
English subject he might desire—gentle or 
semple. This characteristic offer was met 
in a spirit which fain inclines me to doubt 
the otherwise veracious Pitscottie. The 
king hanged Armstrong and his followers 
on the trees at Carlanrigg Chapel, on the 
road to Langholm. A penny has two sides. 
We have seen the historian’s side; let us 
turn up the ballad presentment. An old 
versicular narrative has it that the king 
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wrote Armstrong “to cum and speak with 
him speidily,” and Johnnie’s ingenuous 
acquiescence was rewarded thusly :— 
“John murdered was at Calinrigg, 
And all his gallant companie ; 


But Scotland’s heart was ne’er sae wae 
To see so many brave men die.” 


Where these two versions differ is in 
describing the outlaw as “hanged” and 
“murdered.” We need the minstrel to 
balance Pitscottie and that ilk. Allan 
Ramsay. first published the ballad in _ his 
“Evergreen,” but there is another one of 
English make preserved among the “ Bag- 
ford” and ‘“ Roxburghe Ballads,” which 
casts further light on the affair. Johnnie, 
who is said to be of Westmoreland, received 
notice that the king wished his attendance 
at Edinburgh to confer honour: on him. 
When he presented himself he was de- 
nounced. A desperate fight ensued, in 
which all the duped visitors were slain. 

The story, as told in the dales and handed 
down by oral tradition, I had from the 
tongue of a scion of the Armstrongs. It 
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compares credibly with Pitscottie and the 
makaars. To use a phrase from “ Aucassin 
and Nicolete,” a French song-story of the 
twelfth century, “So say they, speak they, tell 
they the Tale. The North of England 
and the South of Scotland were practically 
subject to Johnnie of Gilnockie. As far as 
Newcastle he was held in terror, but he was 
never known to harm a Scot. Of amorous 
Harry in London and gangrel Jamie in 
Edinburgh he was equally free. Both 
monarchs were willing to accept his head 
on a plate. And it came to pass that on 
some pretence Johnnie was enticed from 
his stronghold at the Hollows to appear 
in the court. He was accompanied by 
twenty-four gentlemen, well mounted on 
milk-white steeds. On this brave show the 
gates were closed as upon prisoners, and 
ere March went out these twenty-five braw 
men dangled lifeless from the gallows. 
When the young man rehearsed the tradi- 
tion I grew hotly indignant at such royal 
treachery ; on the other hand, I had nothing 
but praise for the inclusion of the white 
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horses as an effect. When one thinks of 
it, Wilson’s tale of Sandy Armstrong of 
Cleughfoot corroborates the charge of be- 
trayal. Sandy, King o’ Tarras, was hounded 
by the soldiery of that Stuart king whose 
virtues are advertised on the front page of 
our own and the world’s Bibles. When 
they threatened to burn him out, he an- 
swered: “I ken it’s death ony way ye take 
it; ye would show me and mine the mercy 
that was shown to my kinsman, John 0’ 
Gilnockie, and I shall surrender as an Arm- 
strong surrenders—when the breath is out.” 
Whose eyes have. not cupped moisture when 
reading Wilson’s “Archie Armstrong” ? 
How boyish faces brighten over these 
Border tales ! 
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years ago by Macmillan of 
Courthill, 82 

Crichton, Admirable, his 
strange career, 133 


Crime connected with the 
Barometer, I51 

Cunningham, Allan, 91, 92; 
hears Burns read ‘‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter,’’ 91; becomes 
acquainted with Ettrick 
Shepherd, 91; travels on 
foot to Edinburgh to see Sir 
Walter Scott, 91; when 
twelve years old witnessed 
the funeral of Burns, 92; 
occasionally walked down 
to Carlyle’s at Chelsea to 
share in the conversation 
and the porridge supper, 92 


DALGARNOCK Churchyard, 
weird midnight walk 
through, 79 

Dalswinton and Loch, where 
was launched Scotland’s 
first steamboat, 96 

David’s, King, Psalms the 
gold coinage of verse, 117 

Davies, Deborah, Burns's 
‘‘ Bonnie wee thing,” 167 

Decay, pleasures of, 1 

Declarations, Sanquhar, gran- 
ite obelisk commemorating, 
uy) 

Doorway to delightful detach- 
ment, outdoor life, the, 48 
Dovan, whose ancestor was 
martyred on Solway Sands, 

84 

Drive, winter-night, in Annan- 
dale, 198 

Drumlanrig Castle, 128 


PPD 


Dryffe Sands, Battle of, 193 

Dumcrieff House, 177 

Dumfries, 99; bridge built in 
thirteenth century by Devor- 
gilla, 100; Carlyle’s impres- 


sions of Dumfries, Iot ; 
Carlyle’s visit to Burns’s 
house, 102; Wordsworth’s 


visit to Burns’s grave, 103 ; 
John Mayne, a native of 
Dumfries, 104; ‘‘ Globe” 
inn, 106; how Burns came 
by his death, 106 ; the poet’s 
amour with Helen Ann 
Park of the ‘‘Globe"’ Inn, 
108 

Dunscore, widow of, 
Exciseman Burns, 116 

Durisdeer, gravedigger of, 
I4I, 142 


and 


EAGLESHAM, 23; reputation 
for healthiness, 23; the 
strong blacksmith, 24 ; col- 
lection of vernacular statu- 
ary, 24 

Eliock House, birthplace of 
Admirable Crichton, 133 

Ellisland, 97; the songs Burns 
wrote here, 98, 99 

Elusiveness fascinating, 42 

Emerson’s visit to Craigen- 
puttock, 114 

Ettrick Shepherd and Craigie- 
burn, 177 


FERGUSSON, Robert, his death 
through conviviality, 107 


INDEX 


Flannels and difficulties shrink 
wofully, 42 

Fowls reared morally, 47 

Fraser, Jenny, and the kirk 
wi’ the crookit wa’, 125 

Friars’ Carse where Burnsacted 
as librarian, 49 


GALLIARD, the, story of, 195 

Garrel, temperance lecture at, 
IgI 

Gartmore, Laird of, on ‘‘ Man 
as a Moralist,” 22 

‘Gentle Shepherd,” the, 
played in Goodhope School, 
184; remarkable history of 
Ramsay’s pastoral comedy, 
187, 188 

Girthhead, home of the 
Galliard, 193 

Gloaming is high leisure, 156 

Goldsmith, Burns’s favourite 
poet, 56 

Grey Mare’s Tail, Mrs. 
Carlyle's escapade at, 175 

Grey road in the gloaming, 
key to all poetry, 156 


HEALTH dependent on 
weather, 149 

Hiddlestone, Jessie, of Thorn- 
hill, servant to the Carlyles, 
76 

Hills, the, 
among, 203 

Hislop, James, author of ‘‘ The 
Cameronian’s Dream,” 142 


grey morning 
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Home, John, author of 
“* Douglas,” in Moffat, 161 

Houses and occupations like 
ourselves, 156 

Howie, John, author of ‘Scots 
Worthies,” 24 

Hume, David, the historian, 
in Moffat, 162; codicil to 
his will, 164 

Huntersheck farm, 177 

Hyslop, Nellie, of the ‘‘Spur”’ 
Inn, and Robert Burns, 166 


IDENTIFICATION with air and 
plant and beast and brook 
the doorway to delightful 
detachment, 48 

Ignorance a necessity, 10 

Illness, premonitions of, 1 

Intemperance a habit, 10 


JOHNSTONE, 192; Sunday ser- 
vice in parish church, 192; 
Sacrament and the Lamb 
Fair, 194; convivial black- 
smith sings secular song 
during divine service, 195 


KEIR Mill, 81; the kirkyard, 
86 

Kirkconnel, 142; James 
Hislop, author of ‘‘ The 
Cameronian’s Dream,” 142 


LAG, Tower of, 90; Grierson 


of Lag, the notorious laird, 
QI 


Lanes, quiet, hasten convales- 


cence, 12 

Langside Battle, 15 

Laught, dyingchild at, Burns’s 
visit to: an affecting inci- 
dent, 111 

Life a great intellectual 
pastoral, 5 

Lochgoin, 24; John Howie, 
author of ‘‘Scots Worthies,’ 
24 

Lockerbie, 198; ‘‘ Blue Bell” 
Inn, 198 

Lorimer, Jean (Chéoris), of 
Craigieburn: her tragic 
story, 178 

Loudon's, Earl, coach, 34 


MACADAM the road-maker, 
177 

Macmillan’s bicycle ride to 
Glasgow, 83 

Macpherson, James, translator 
of, ‘‘ Ossian,” 161 

Man, highly organised, in 
touch with the lowest type, 
II 

Man’s soul, lint and bandages 
not applicable to, 149 

May, Bonnie, of Craigieburn, 
177 

Metaphysics a simple straight 
line compared with woman, 
43 

Midnight hours that tell, 5 

Milk,river,near Lockerbie, 199 
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Millar, Patrick, of Dalswinton, 
96 

Moffat, 160;a delectable town, 
161; bronze Ram, 160; High 
Street, 160; Mineral Well, 
160; ‘‘ Buccleuch Arms” 
and Thomas Carlyle, 176; 
Moffat House and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle : a humorous 
letter, 173 

Mount Fiorida, 13 

Muirhouse, 25; Robert Pollok, 
author of ‘‘ Course of Time,”’ 
25 


NETHERLEE, 18, 19; tavern 
known as ‘‘ The Pairtin’,” 
20 

Nithsdale folk sensitive and 


proper, 183 

North, Christopher, and 
Waterfoot, 22 

PAIN finely apportioned 
throughout life, 42 

‘*Pairtin’, The,” ‘tavern at 


Netherlee, 20 

Pedestrians, vision-haunted, 78 

Peter, St., on over-hurry, 9 

Pluck, if not evident at nine- 
teen, won't appear till after 
ninety, 42 

Poetry, reading of, the resur- 
rection of emotion, 46 

Pollok, Robert, and Muir- 
house, 25; lines on ‘‘ Love 
of Fame,” 26 


INDEX 


Polmadie and the Persecution, 
13 

Polnoon Castle and Hotspur, 
24 

Powmillon and its bridge, 
32 

Psalms of David, the gold 
coinage of verse, 117 


QUESTIONS, not for us to 
probe into, 82 


RADICAL rising at Strath- 
aven, 35 

Radicals at New Cathcart, 21 

Raehills Glen, 184 

Ramsay, Allan, author of 
‘““The Gentle Shepherd,” 
187 

Reading, on, 46 

Renwick, Rev. James, last of 
the martyrs, 120 

Rivers possessed by private 
individuals, 23 

Road in the gloaming, key to 
all poetry, 156 


SANQUHAR, 132; Sanquhar 
Castle, 132; Sanquhar De- 
clarations, 139; town-house 
and the ‘‘jugs,” 141 

Scaur, river, 124 

Scott, Sir Walter, and the 
cook at ‘‘ Buccleuch Arms,” 
Thornhill, 129 

Skim-milk farm, story of a, 28 


INDEX 


Sod-elder: an Annandale 
nickname, 194 

Song, influence of, 154 

‘*Standing-stone” in Niths- 
dale, 77 

Strathaven, 31; its weavers, 
31; Straven folk a remnant 
of the Pictish Celt, 37; 
townsmen’s readiness to 
fight for religious and 
political rights, 38; Straven 
funerals, 39; Straven ginger- 
bread, 40 

Streamoch, 27 

Studios, in frequenting, let 
painters do the talking, 
46 

Swedenborg, a 
student of, 147 


schoolboy 


TEN commandments and the 
Proverbs are for the other 
man, 47 

Theology, dabble not in—just 
live straightand acceptrisks, 
46 

Thom, Robert William, author 
of ‘‘ The Epochs,” 17; epi- 
taph on his tomb at Cath- 
cart, 18 

Thornhill, 68; its churchyard 
and the grave of Thomson, 
the famous African explorer, 
69; Thomson’s monument, 
69 ; as schoolboy dubbed ‘‘a 
bubbly hash,’”’ 69; mercat 
cross, 69; Carlyle and the 
Duke’s factor, 70; Kate 


205 


Watson and her shebeen, 
7o; Burns gives friendly 
hint and saves her a fine of 
several pounds, 71; Temp- 
land farm where Carlyle was 
married, 71; Mrs. Russell of 
Thornhill and Mrs. Carlyle, 
73) 74 75; 76 

““Tynron Doon, In Gowd the 
sun bathed,” a lyric, 87 


VIRGINHA’, 124; crookit Kirk 
and Jenny Fraser : Carlyle’s 
description, 124 


WALTON Fishing Club, 22 

Wampbhray, oldest house in, 
193 

Waterfoot and the author 
of ‘‘The Lost. Pibroch,” 
22 

Weather, nature’s, reacts on 
humanity's weather, 151 

Wedding, golden, of Thomas 
Armstrong, 200 

‘““ Werter, Sorrows of,” read by 
Robert Burns, 67 

Wigham’s, Bailie, inn at 
Sanquhar, 136 

Wild, the, at break of day, its 


lesson, 203 
Wilson, James, the Radical 
martyr, 37 


Wilson, Professor (A7%¢ orth), 
and Waterfoot, 22 

Wilson’s ‘Tales of the 
Borders,’”’ 208 


216 


Woman, compared _ with, 
metaphysics a _ simple 
straight line, 43 

Woman, the same, men do 
not all love, 43 


INDEX 


Wordsworth’s tribute to 
Burns, 103 
Worldliness, the deep ruts of, 


I22 


Women-mad, King David 
and Robert Burns both | ‘‘ZELuco,” Dr. Moore's, criti- 
went, 117 cised by Robert Burns, 58 
THE END 
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A Scots Wanderjabre. 


By DAVID LOWE 


(CovER DESIGN AND FRONTISPIECE BY ALEC. WEBSTER.) 


Press Opinions—First Edition. 


‘‘Mr, LOWE does not weary with historical data; he does not gush, and 
his modest journeyings are detailed with the eye of a lover of nature and 
humanity. He is always entertaining . . . he shows keen observation. 
One of the best articles in the work is that on ‘The Books Robert Burns 
Read,’”—Glasgow Evening Times. 


‘*, . , Unquestionably the subjects he finds in the county of Dumfries 
are treated with a spirit and skill which show proofs of admirable journey- 
work, He gives to old times, old themes, old scenes, old tales, and old 
personalities touches and flashes of freshness which will’ go far to commend 
his book, as we heartily do, to lovers of the south-west and its splendid 
landseapes and historic notabilities—Burns, Carlyle, Admirable Crichton, 
and many others.’’—G/asgow Herald. 


«*. , , Always gracefully written and healthy in sentiment, and they 
cannot but please a reader who knows the charm of a walk or drive about 
the Border Counties.’’—Scotsman. 


‘It is impossible to dip into any part of it without finding the evidence 
of a serene and poetical individuality, somewhat whimsical, often deliber- 
ately wrong-headed, as the saying goes, but always interesting and sugges- 
tive. A gentle irony is one of the author's gifts. Mr. Lowe is to be 
congratulated on a piece of artistic and original work, valuable as much 
from its promise as for its performance,’-—NkrEIL Munro, Author of 

‘‘Gilian the Dreamer,” in the Glasgow Evening News. 


‘«* A Scots Wanderjahre’ is a delightful little volume replete with good 
things, good sense, good feeling, and touched on every page with most 
excellent fancy. There is throughout a perception of the subtle harmonies 


of nature which is given only to the true poet to discern. . . . I shall be 
disappointed if, with reinvigorated health, he do not ere long take his 
place as a Scots Master-builder in the world of letters. . . . I have read 


‘A Scots Wanderjahre’ with unaffected pleasure. It bears the impress 
of sincerity, and not merely of a clear but a beautiful soul on every page. 
If I had my way, I would commandeer the author to visit every county 
and hamlet in broad Scotland to make similar notes and comments. And 
what is more, I believe that, even in these sordid Mammonite days, it 
would ‘pay pay pay.’’”’—J. Morrison DAvipson, Author of ‘‘ The Old 
Order and the New,” ‘‘ Let there be ae, oe Annals of Toil,” &c. &c. 


FREDERICK W. WILSON & CO., GLascow anp LONDON. 
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